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TRAINING TO VOTE 


For folks not yet convinced that 
women take civic duties seriously 
and responsibly, Mrs. Katherine 
C. Watson has an answer in her 
description of the Women’s Civic 
League of California. 
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Lhe GIST of IT 


100,000,000 people breathed easier when th 
railway strike was called off. The passag 
of the 8-hour bill was a “surrender” or 

legal recognition of what is favored by “th 
whole presumption of modern experience 
or an act in contravention of the feder# 
constitution—all according to your point c 
view. Page 577 


oll. 


PRESIDENT WILSON signed the chil) 
labor bill last week. 


THE OREGON minimum wage law wa 
put to a severe test when the 1914 busines 
depression came directly on the heels of th 
first determination of standards by the In 
dustrial Welfare Commission. Neverthe 
less it is endorsed by some of the larges 
employers and by the Portland Centra’ 
Labor Council. Page 585. 


IT WOULDN’T be much of a city govern 
ment that let each citizen establish and con- 
duct a department according to his owr 
whim. Imagine rival street cleaning depart- 
ments, for example. It’s just as absurd and 
wasteful to have duplication and lack of 
coordination in social work. Some scien- 
tific management ideas are needed. Page 
581. 


EMPLOYES, employers and the state all 
have failed, says Robert G. Valentine, im 
the duties which they owe to each other, 
and for a simple reason: the basis for a 
just interpenetration of the several relation- 
ships has so far been only vaguely under- 
stood. That basis, he contends, is a com- 
plete knowledge of industrial processes in 
their fullest social implication. And then 
he tells how to get such knowledge. Page 
586. : 


THE WAY in which Tennessee counties 
care for their insane received a severe ar- 
raignment at the 1916 Tennessee State 
Charities Conference. Page 578. 


THE POLIOMYELITIS epidemic in New 


York appears to be receding as the cooler 
weather begins to make itself manifest. 
Many interesting studies of causes and 
treatment are being made from which no 
positive conclusions can yet be drawn. 
Page 578. 


THE. LARGEST Chiyi 
States to drive out the saloon without be- 
ing compelled to do so by outsiders in a 
state-wide vote is Duluth, Minn., and it 


the United || 


was through the labor vote that the trick © 


was turned. Page 579. 


KARL LIEBKNECHT has been sentenced 
to imprisonment for a term of four years 
and one month and is deprived of his civil 
rights for six years, as a punishment for 
his treasonable utterances in favor of peace. 
Page 580. 


CURRENT religious literature reveals the 
new social ideals that are coming to be the 
possession of leaders of the church. This 
spirit is manifest in six new books by pro- 
fessors of theology and social service sec- 
retaries, reviewed by Graham Taylor. Page 
589. 


THE RAILROAD STRIKE AND 
THE 8-HOUR LAW 


HE time set for the beginning of 

a strike—the greatest and most dis- 
astrous in history had it occurred—was 
just 22 hours away when President Wil- 
son on Sunday morning, September 3, 
signed the 8-hour bill for railroad em- 
ployes which had been rushed through 
Congress and thus averted the impend- 
ing calamity. The order calling off the 
strike which was to have begun Sep- 
tember 4 at 7 A.M. eastern time was is- 
sued by the chiefs of the four railway 
brotherhoods Saturday evening after the 
Senate, following the previous action of 
the House, had passed the bill and after 
“ receiving assurances that the President 
would sign it as soon as it came before 
him. 

The passage and signing of this bill 
brought to-an end the nation-wide ap- 
prehension that the transportation fa- 
cilities of the country would be crippled, 
and at the same time it was the climax 
of a week of unprecedented activity in 
congressional and administrative circles. 

On Monday, August 28, after it had 
become evident that the railway presi- 
dents had nothing new to propose and 
the 600 brotherhood chairmen who had 
come to Washington at the call of the 
President had left for their homes, it 
became known that they had carried 
with them strike orders that were to be- 
come effective just one week later. 
President Wilson then turned to Con- 
gress. 

Addressing the two houses in joint 
session on Tuesday, August 29, the Presi- 
dent asked for the adoption of six 
measures which seemed to him essential 
for the handling of the situation then 
confronting the nation and for the pro- 
tection of the interests of the public in 
similar controversies that may arise in 
the future. These measures included the 
enlargement of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; an 8-hour law for employes 
engaged in the operation of trains; the 
creation of a commission to study the ef- 
fect of the 8-hour day; an expression of 
“explicit approval by the Congress of 
the consideration by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of an increase in 
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freight rates” if the facts justify it; the 
adoption of a law similar to the Ca- 


nadian industrial disputes act, which 
would make railway strikes unlawful 
pending the outcome of a government 
inquiry; and a measure giving the 
President power to operate the railroads 
and draft the employes into service if 
military necessity should require it. 

In giving his reasons for asking for 
this legislation the President explained 
that the men refused to arbitrate, that 
the railroads refused to make any con- 
cessions and that a strike was imminent. 
Of the 8-hour day he said: 


“It seemed to me, in considering the 
subject matter of the controversy, that 
the whole spirit of the time and the pre- 
ponderant evidence of recent economic 
experience spoke for the 8-hour day. It 
has been adjudged by the thought and 
experience of recent years a thing upon 
which society is justified in insisting as 
in the interest of health, efficiency, con- 
tentment, and a general increase of eco- 
nomic vigor. The whole presumption of 
modern experience would, it seemed to 
me, be in its favor, whether there was 
arbitration or not, and the debatable 
points to settle were those which arose 
out of the acceptance of the 8-hour day 


Cesare in New York Evening Post 


The Middle Man as he felt last week 
when the railroad strike was 
pending 


rather than those which affected its es- 
tablishment.” 


This was the reason for his urging 
the railroads to concede the 8-hour day 
and arbitrate the other questions. Con- 
cerning this the president said: 

“The representatives of the brother- 
hoods accepted the plan, but the repre- 
sentatives of the railroads declined to ac- 
cept it. In the face of what I cannot 
but regard as the practical certainty 
that they will be ultimately obliged to 
accept the 8-hour day by the concerted 
action of organized labor, backed by the 
favorable judgment of society, the rep- 
resentatives of the railway management 
have felt justified in declining a peace- 
ful settlement, which would engage all 
the forces of justice, public and private, 
on their side to take care of the event.” 


Of the proposed measures only two 
were enacted into law. August 30 Rep- 
resentative Adamson of Georgia, chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of the House, introduced a bill 
embodying the President’s recommenda- 
tions with respect to the 8-hour day and 
a commission of investigation. A hear- 
ing on the bill was held next day at 
which representatives of the brother- 
hoods spoke in favor of the bill and 
representatives of the railroads opposed 
it. 

The House took favorable action on 
Friday, September 1, by a vote of 239 to 
56. Saturday evening after an all-day 
debate, the bill passed the Senate 43 to 
28. 

The law provides that after January 
1, 1917 “eight hours shall, in contracts 
for labor and service, be deemed a day’s 
work, and the measure or standard of 
a day’s work for the purpose of reck- 
oning the compensation” of employes en- 
gaged in the operation of trains. It re- 
quires the President to appoint a com- 
mission of three to investigate the op- 
eration of the law for a period of 6 to 
9 months and make a report to the Presi- 
dent. Pending the report of the com- 
mission and for 30 days thereafter the 
present standard of wages is not to be 
reduced. In other words, the men are 
to get the present ten-hour rate for eight 
hours’ work and payment for overtime is 
to be reckoned on a straight time basis. 
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HOW TENNESSEE COUNTIES 
CARE FOR THE INSANE 


a4 NE woman had not been out of 

her room for seven years. 
There was no heat in her room. There 
was no water in her room. There were 
no toilet facilities in her room. Her 
meals were passed in to her in a small 
peek hole cut in the door. No other in- 
dividual had been in her room for seven 
years.” 


This is not a passage from a history 
of the Dark Ages, but a typical descrip- 
tion of the county care for the insane 
in Tennessee, taken from a paper read 
before the 1916 Tennessee State Confer- 
ence of Charities by Dr. Sidney D. Wil- 
gus of Rockford, Ill. , 

Dr. Wilgus was employed a year ago 
by the Tennessee State Board of Con- 
trol, under which all state institutions for 
the criminal and insane are managed, 
to make a survey of the county jails 
and asylums and report to the state 
Board of Charities and Corrections. 
This report was the first public docu- 
ment of the kind ever filed in the state, 
outside of occasional perfunctory reports 
of legislative visiting committees. That 
it produced a sensation is stating the 
case but mildly. 

The three state hospitals for the in- 
sane, Dr. Wilgus found, “met well the 
fundamental provisions that are required 
in the care and supervision of insane 
patients” ; namely, sanitary housing, good 
food, good clothing, kindliness and, to 
some degree, due appreciation of the 
aims of a state hospital. The only 
trouble is that these institutions are car- 
ing for just one-half the insane of the 
state. The other 50 per cent are crowd- 
ed into four county asylums, poor 
houses and jails or are allowed to roam 
at large in the community. 

The four large counties of the state, 
in which are located the important cities, 
having imposing county asylums, were 
summed up by Dr. Wilgus as impossible 
from a high-grade hospital point of view 
and from a custodial point of view as 
ranging from “the indifferent to the im- 
possible.” 

County asylums, however, fade before 
the picture which Dr. Wilgus draws of 
county jails and almshouses. The form- 
er, he dismisses with the words that the 
“care accorded in them hardly justifies 
the waste of time.” The latter he ‘con- 
demns with the words of the Tennessee 
Board of State Charities as “the most 
indefensible system of all those in vogue 
in Tennessee, a system which lets these 
unfortunates out to the lowest bidder 
or rather to the man who will house, 
feed, clothe and generally care for them 
for the least amount of money.” 

Shocking neglect was found in nearly 
all of the twenty-one almshouses of the 
state. Inmates are “supported for $7.50 
a month or less.” The housing places 
are usually old barns or hovels with no 


sanitary arrangements or bathing facili- 
ties whatever. Women in some of them 
had not been bathed in seven years. The 
inmates have practically no medical at- 
tention; they are fed the coarsest of 
food; they are generally in tatters; they 
sleep on rags, and live in the midst of 
the most revolting filth. 

There is no segregation of the sexes 
so that the condition in one almshouse 
of a defective girl giving birth to four 
illegitimate children by three different 
fathers is liable to happen in almost 
every almshouse. Dr. Wilgus describes 
these county houses as the “dumping 
ground of all that society wants to rid 
itself.” 

As for the blame, Dr. Wilgus has ex- 
cused the superintendents and farm com- 
missioners because they are without 
proper building facilities or sufficient 
help or money. Instead he puts it 
squarely on the community itself. 


“More interest,” he says, “on the part 
of the general public and visits from peo- 
ple or societies with a humanitarian 
frame of mind would soon bring about 
different conditions.” 


A PROGRESS REPORT ON 
POLIOMYELITIS 


¢ “W HERE no fuel is, there the fire 

dieth out,” might be taken as 
a text in discussing New York’s epidemic 
of poliomyelitis. For the disease that 
in July and early August flamed high 
through every borough of the city, has 
apparently consumed nearly all avail- 
able material and is beginning to sub- 
side. 

This seems to be the true interpre- 
tation of such figures as those of daily 
cases during the week ending August 
28. In six days the decline was 130, 
109, 95, 91, 83, 43. Then a slight rise in 
temperature brought the record up, but 
only temporarily. 

The study concentrated upon the situa- 
tion is revealing some important facts, 


although report of them is as yet pre-’ 


liminary. Conspicuous among these is 
the statement by Dr. Simon Flexner, of 
Rockefeller Institute, of the promising 
results thus far obtained in laboratory 
tests with immune animal and human 
serum. ‘The series of experiments lead- 
ing to these results began six years ago 
when Dr. Flexner and Dr. Paul A. 
Lewis demonstrated that inoculations 
made from the spinal cord of a human 
who had died of poliomyelitis, would pro- 
duce the disease in monkeys; and also, 
that monkeys who recovered from an at- 
tack thus induced, would not take the 
disease upon other inoculations. The 
attack had rendered them immune. 

A few months’ further work proved 
that the blood of “immunized animals 
and humans contained substances that 
neutralized the yirus of poliomyelitis 
placed with it in a test-tube. Then came 
experiments showing that the serum 
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which in a test-tube so affected the virus, 
had a therapeutic value for monkeys in- 
oculated with the virus and exhibiting 
the disease. 

The application of these results to hu- 
man cases has until now been imperfect- 
ly developed, the Rockefeller Institute 
statement says. But the ready response 
of persons who have had poliomyelitis 
to give blood for further serum experi- 
ment during the present epidemic, as- 
sures valuable new reports. The serum 
has already been used with apparent 
success in a number of cases, though 
final judgment of its therapeutic value is 
not yet expressed. 

Studies in epidemiology have confirm- 
ed earlier findings concerning the habits 
of infantile paralysis, as well as defined 
new problems. For instance, the age 
grouping of cases is proving similar to 
that in other epidemics. An analysis of 
6,027 cases showed 9.8 per cent under 
one year; 76.9 per cent between one and 
five years; 9.8 per cent between six and 
ten years; 2 per cent between eleven and 
fifteen years, and 1.5 per cent over fifteen 
years. This is taken as one character- 
istic of the disease. 

Another characteristic is that an at- 
tack shows first among the youngest, 
and later among older children and 
adults. In Brooklyn, for example, the 
largest number of cases under one year 
of age occurred before June 27, when 
the percentage of cases above fifteen 
years was only .09. This age incidence 
rises with the epidemic; so that in July, 
1.9 per cent of cases were above fifteen 
years of age. Then came the usual sud- 
den drop to the five year average. 

The carrier problem is still the ob- 
jective of study. That transmission is 
by contact is generally accepted and 
seems definitely indicated by many facts. 
Pin-maps, in construction by epidemi- 
ologists of the Public Health Service, il- 
lustrate this—that of the borough of 
Richmond, for example. There, about 
the three original cases that appeared in 
different parts of Staten Island, are 
shown the'clusters that formed present- 
ly, growing until each had “used up the 
material in/its immediate reach,” and 
then ceasing, self-limited. 

But such a map shows by single pins 
here and there, at a distance from the 
clusters, that cases also occur suddenly 
in rural sections where there has been 
no previous infection. Sometimes there 
is evidence that a visitor has been at 
the place—a “carrier,” no doubt, even 
though himself in excellent health. But 
sometimes no visitor has been there. No 
evidence whatever is to be found of a 
means of contact, direct or 
There must be other means of trans- 
mission to account for these freak ap- 
pearances. 

Are these other means insects which 
play the part of intermediate host, as 


the aedes calopus mosquito transmits the 


virus of yellow fever? All possible rec- 


indirect. — 
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ords, surveys, country investigations and 
laboratory researches will be drawn up- 
on for the answer to this problem. That 
the fly is not wholly to blame would 
seem to be indicated by one fact re- 
ferred to by Commissioner Emerson re- 
cently: 


“Up to the present writing, no case 

has as yet been reported or discovered on 
Barren Island. A recent accurate cen- 
sus shows that there are 1,235 people 
on the Island, of whom 221 are between 
six and sixteen years, 156 are between 
two and six years and 112 are babies un- 
der two years of age, a total child popu- 
lation under sixteen of 489. 
Barren Island is the portion of the 
Borough of Brooklyn where all the ren- 
dering of offal and disposal of garbage 
for the city is carried on. The living 
conditions are very crude, and the 
breeding of flies is greater than else- 
where within the city limits.” 


And again, if poliomyelitis often ap- 
pears where there is least reason to ex- 
pect it, quite as often it fails to appear 
where there is every reason to expect 
it. Records of the first 7,000 cases 
show that these occurred in 6,748 fam- 
ilies. Of these 6,748 families, only 1 
had five cases of paralysis; only 1 had 
4 cases, 20 had 3 cases, 205 had 2 cases— 
6,521 had 1 case. The family hav- 
ing 5 cases was in Richmond; that with 
4 in Brooklyn. No other section has 
had more than 3 cases in one family. 

Figures given at the recent special 
conference of state boards of health 
with the Public Health Service show 
that poliomyelitis has been present this 
year in at least thirty-five states. The 
storm center is in New York and New 
Jersey. Nearby states with which there 
is most communication show an unusual 
number of cases. The outbreak in Min- 
nesota (500 or more cases in the state) 
apparently is in no way related to that 
of New York or the eastern prevalence 
of the disease, unless it be through some 
general causes not yet understood. 


DULUTH DRY,BY LABOR’S 
VOTE 


ULUTH, Minn., holds the record 

of being the largest city in the 
United States to vote out its saloons of 
its own accord. Denver, Colo., Portland, 
Ore., and Seattle, Wash., are also dry, 
but because of state wide prohibition, not 
from their own choosing. Not so with 
Duluth. By a margin of 400 out of 
15,000 votes it deliberately voted itself 
dry and on July 1, 1917, all saloons will 
be closed tight. 

Organized labor was the important 
factor in the election, according to 
Stanley L. Mack of the Duluth Herald. 
Although union men were divided to 
some extent on the question, the vote of 
the workingmen of Duluth has been cred- 
ited with scoring the victory and with 
smashing the theory that all union men 
*. will stand for an “open” town. 


THE EPIDEMIC IN THE 
BOROUGHS 


HE chart, constructed from records 
on file in the New York office of 
the Public Health Service, Federal Build- 
ing, suggests one of the large questions, 
concerning poliomyelitis: Why does this 
disease behave so differently in differ- 
ent places? The line of its progress 
gives in Brooklyn a skyscraper effect; 
in Queens, a series of slow-climbing 
steps like the side of a pyramid. Bronx 
and Richmond show a slower rise and 
a sinular stubbornness in yielding. 
Manhattan imitated Brooklyn’s rapid 
rise but is like Bronx in its slow de- 
cline. 
The lines represent new cases reported 
in each borough during the time indi- 
cated. 


State Senator Richard Jones was the 
man who turned the trick, writes Mr. 
Mack. Jones managed the campaign for 
the drys and got the workingmen back 
of his cause. In Duluth everybody knows 
him as Dick Jones.- He is 28 years old 
and is the youngest member of the Min- 
nesota state senate. He left school when 
a boy of 13 and two years later got into 
the trade union movement. 

Former experience convinced Mr. 
Jones that for the dry cause to prevail 
in an industrial center it was absolutely 
necessary to-cut into the labor vote. He 
immediately went to work to organize 
these forces and formed the Trade Union 
Dry League. Four hundred men, in- 
cluding thirty officers of local unions, en- 
listed while old time politicians who have 
regarded organized labor as being con- 
trolled by the wets looked on in amaze- 
ment. 
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The campaign, which lasted three 
weeks, was a hard uphill fight. The union 
cigarmakers and organized brewery 
workers tried to head Jones off by or- 
ganizing another Duluth Trade Union 
League to represent the wet sentiment. 
During the last week of the fight the la- 
bor vote was the battle-ground. On the 
night before election a joint debate was 
held and several thousand union men 
turned out to hear the issues presented. 

Mr. Jones did not spend all of his time 
with the union men, however. He or- 
ganized 500 women and urged them to 
get their husbands out to vote. He also 
organized his men in precincts and blocks 
and wherever he followed this block sys- 
tem, the returns showed that the drys 
had either won or seriously cut into the 
wet vote. 

At the election itself everything possi- 
ble was.done to prevent fraud and illegal 
voting. Schoolboys were detailed to 
check registrations before the election 
and to see that men who qualified on 
registration days actually lived at the 
places they registered from, while law- 
yers were stationed at the polls by Jones 
and his committee to act as challengers. 
Every vote was checked carefully and 
the election was as clean as the campaign 
which had preceded it. An interesting 
feature which Mr. Mack points out was 
the fact that the financing was by local 
subscriptions on both sides and the Anti- 
Saloon League did not take part in the 
fight nor contribute one cent to the cause. 


LIGHT AND AIR FOR BOS- 
TON’S NORTH END 


RS. ROSE APPLEBAUM, of 

Boston, came in distress to the 
director of the Civic Service House: 
“Shall I follow de Board o’ Hell or shall 
I follow de cops?” 

The Board of Health, because of the 
epidemic of infantile paralysis, had 
ordered Mrs. Applebaum to give her 
baby an airing. So many mothers and 
babies had been ordered to sit upon the 
narrow sidewalks of Boston’s slums that 
the police became alarmed at the con- 
gestion and began to arrest mothers on 
the ground that they were occupying 
the sidewalks more than seven minutes 
without a permit. To secure such a per- 
mit applicants are required to give bonds 
in the amount of $1,000. The test case 
which was prosecuted was finally settled 
in favor of the mothers. 

The incident brought to a head a 
movement to relieve congestion in the 
slums of the North End. The block on 
Salem street, bounded also by Endicott, 
Morton and Stillman streets, houses: at 
least five thousand people. For decades 
this district has been the seat of one 
immigrant group after another. The 
Irish crowded out the Americans. Then 
came the Jews and crowded out the 
Irish. Then came the Italians, pushing 
the Jews out or up. Now the Poles are 
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pressing the Italians hard, especially in 
the lower North End which is the 
theater of war. Each wave of immigra- 
tion contributed its share to the conges- 
tion, and to the housing evils which now 
exist, and which have been permitted to 
go on unchecked. 

A committee representing the Civic 
Service House, the North End Improve- 
ment Association, the North Bennet 
Street Industrial School and the Asso- 
ciated Charities, reported upon the con- 
gestion in this district. The plan sub- 
mitted is to wipe out the blind alleys 
and introduce air and sunlight into the 
block. Incidentally the plan will pro- 
vide a much-needed park for mothers 
and babies. The North End, with its 
population of nearly thirty-five thousand, 
has two small parks, neither of which is 
worthy of the name, and neither of 
which is accessible to the lower North 
End. 

The net cost of the plan submitted is 
$150,000, with increased revenue to the 
city from improved property for many 
years to come. The mayor, the Health 
Department and the Street Department 
have investigated and will approve if the 
City Council makes the necessary ap- 
propriation. The City Council is await- 
ing the advice of the City Planning 
Board and the Finance Commission be- 
fore it takes action. 

The recent announcement that the 
city of Amsterdam has ordered the aboli- 
tion of its Ghetto comes as a timely an- 
swer to the question which Thomas J. 
Riley asked in Tue Survey for July 29, 
“Must we forever have these plague 
spots?” Boston must answer the same 
question. 


PARTIALLY DISABLED MEN 
AND THEIR FUTURE 


HE responsibility of industry does 
not end with the payment of work- 
man’s compensation following an acci- 
dent is the opinion of John L. Horn of 
San Francisco who has worked for a 
number of years with an insurance com- 
pany carrying employers’ liability. 
Writing to Tue Survey, Mr. Horn 
says: 


“Partially disabled men who settle 
down to living on their compensation 
installments without endeavoring to solve 
the problem of earning a living under 
the new physical conditions are “making 
straight for dependency of the old kind 
and will in due course become a prob- 
lem for the social agencies. 

“T have tried to come to a conclusion 
as to the causes of their apparent tor- 
por, and they are by no means always 
laziness and malingering. It often hap- 
pens that a man who has been trained 
for a given trade feels that he simply 
cannot make a living in any other... . 
In many cases also there is a break- 


down of self-respect and a pitiable loss 
of confidence due to the realization of 
the fact that a man can no longer fol- 
low a vocation in which he has grown 
up since boyhood, and in consequence 
there is grave danger of him losing his 
grip and dropping in the social scale. 


“There are, of course, numerous oc- 
cupations in the community to which 
partially injured men could turn and in 
which they could compete without handi- 
cap under proper encouragement and di- 
rection. A young man barred from fol- 
lowing a mechanical trade on account 
of an amputated finger or an injured 
wrist, might try being a waiter and pos- 
sibly work his way up to owning a res- 
taurant, and there are now young men 
by the hundred exactly in this condition 
apparently facing a complete blank 
while, in the interval, they are endeavor- 
ing to eke out an existence on ‘a weekly 
compensation which is to last for a num- 
ber of years. An old man incapacitated 
from following his accustomed trade 
might make a very reliable watchman. 

“Such an agency as the federal Labor 
Bureau, or a committee representative of 
the industrial boards and commissions of 
the various states should, in my opinion, 
devote itself seriously to the study of re- 
habilitating partially disabled men.” 


A BRIEF ON HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


N important contribution to the 
health insurance movement is the 
“brief” on the subject offered in the 
latest issue of the American Labor Leg- 
islation Review. This special issue 
brings together material from all coun- 
tries in which health insurance is in op- 
eration, discussing the “paternalism” of 
the Leipsic federation, the compulsory 
British system, the many voluntary in- 
surance agencies within New York city, 
and the tendencies in health insurance 
legislation. In connection with this last 
article is a valuable summary in tabular 
form. 

The brief proper supports its six main 
theses with facts and statistics from un- 
questionable sources. The whole Amer- 
ican movement for health insurance 
rests, it says, upon the recognition of 
these facts: the high rates of sickness 
and death among American wage-earn- 
ers; the need for extended medical care 
among them; the need for more effec- 
tively meeting wage loss due to illness; 
the need for greater efforts to prevent 
sickness; the inability of existing agen- 
cies to meet these needs; the appropriate 
method of meeting them being compul- 
sory contributory health insurance. 

When, as shown by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company’s survey of 
Rochester, 2,147 working men are con- 
stantly sick—over 600,000 days of dis- 
ability in that one city; when, again, the 
estimate is realized that, in the figures 
of the final report of the federal Com- 
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mission on Industrial Relations, “each 
of this country’s 30,000,000 workers 
loses annually an average of about nine 
days on account of illness alone’—the 
only possible conclusion is an imperative 
demand for such social legislation and 
skilled administration of it as this Re- 
view sets forth. 

Desirable legislation is suggested in 
the “tentative draft of an act,’ proposed 
this past year in New York, New Jer- 
sey and Massachusetts. The draft is 
the result of cumulative study and criti- 
cism from the angle of America’s spe- 
cial conditions and needs. A good bibli- 
ography, carefully annotated, completes 
the Review. An interesting feature is 
the setting, in heavy type, at the foot 
of nearly every page, of expressions of 
approval of the health insurance move- 
ment, from press, business men, labor 
leaders, physicians and many other 
groups. 

Those especially interested in the “new 
public health” will note with satisfaction 
the emphasis laid upon prevention as 
well as curative medical work. Just 
what affiliation will be established with 
the public health agencies that have al- 
ready blazed a trail by their work in 
epidemiology, is evidently a detail of ad- 
ministration yet to be worked out. The 
stimulating opportunity, however, for 
further preventive work, is clearly and 
earnestly urged upon the reader. 

The Review must prove a handbook 
for frequent reference through many 
years. Its contents cannot be adequate- 
ly indicated in a brief note. 


LIEBKNECHT’S SENTENCE 
MADE HEAVIER 


R. KARL LIEBKNECHT, Socialist 

member of the German Reichstadt 
and foe of war, who was sentenced a 
few weeks ago to imprisonment for thir- 
ty months for alleged treasonable utter- 
ances at a peace meeting, has recently 
had a hearing before a supreme court, 
martial. As a result, according to dis- 
patches in the New York papers he has 
been subjected to a new and severer sen- 
tence of four years and one month, and 
is deprived of his civil rights for six 
years. Against this sentence he has 
filed a further appeal. 


According to the New York Evening 
Post, “five thousand munition and other 
factory hands at Brunswick went on 
strike on July 3 by way of protest 
against Liebknecht’s condemnation to 
penal servitude. The German papers 
are forbidden to mention the strike. 

“The executive council of the German 
Socialist party has issued a statement 
declaring that Liebknecht will continue 
to be regarded as a member of the party, 
protesting against his condemnation to 
penal servitude, and demanding his re- 
lease.” 
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City Planning in Social Work 


By Wiltam F. Norton 


DIRECTOR CINCINNATI COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


HE great and growing number 
of unrelated private social agen- 
cies in our bigger cities is creat- 
ing a condition that demands correction 
for the good of social work. Organiza- 
tions have increased in one large city at 
the rate of three a year for the last fif- 
teen years until the number that raise 
budgets by public solicitation is one hun- 
dred and one. This license to establish 
agencies at will has created a wide dif- 
fusion of administrative responsibility 
centering on fragments of the social 
problem, and not on the social problem, 
with a control of the separate agencies 
lodged in themselves and for themselves, 
instead of in the community and for the 
community. 

Out of the welter of competition in- 
evitably bred by such a system has come 
great financial waste, slatternly standards 
of work, and a bewildered, skeptical and 
grudging public. 

The most obvious fault that springs 
from maintaining so many separate and 
independent administrative units is finan- 

cial waste. Before any efforts at correc- 
tion were made in the city with the one 
hundred agencies, the cost of solicitation 
ranged from 1 and 2 per cent in old 
movements to as high as 66 per cent in 
one that used peculiar methods. A gen- 
eral average of 15 per cent prevailed 
after eliminating the spectacular was- 
trel. When we realize that it has already 
been demonstrated that money can be 
raised for a whole community at per- 
centages running from 5 to 10, one 
reason is evident why the business man 
complains of overhead expense. 

Waste appears again in purchases. 
Buying has become an art governed by 
certain methods which operate for lower 
prices. Standardization of goods, pur- 
chases at favorable market times, lump- 
buying and competitive bids produce low 
prices. Eleven organizations’ uniting 
lately on a year’s contract for coal saved 
$650. And coal is only one of several 
hundred_articles to which the same prac- 
tice might be applied. 

Another waste is in salaries. Social 
workers fight this statement, and when 
it is advanced against the cost of salaries 
of charity agents and workers in the field 
they are right. We need more and better 
paid workers in the field and we will 
have them, although their work could be 
reorganized so as to secure much larger 
humanitarian results from the same staff. 
But there are other salaries than those 
in the field. Up at the top we are sup- 
porting duplicating offices which could be 
combined. The salaries and the officers 
thus released could be put to new uses. 


Greater efficiency and wider human serv- 
ice would flow from the combinations; 
and the cost of clerks, accountants, tele- 
phones, equipment and other expenses 
would be freed. 

A waste that runs into untold dollars 
is to be found in the stupid limitations 
placed on many endowments. There is 
the classic example of the Philadelphia 
school unable to leave its present site 
and not able to reach its highest efficiency 
on that site. And the worst of it is 
that the Philadelphia college travels in 
a goodly company which as yet is by 
no means fully recruited. 

Enough has been said to point out some 
of the most apparent ways in which 
money has been wasted. It is true be- 
yond a doubt that a city raising a mil- 
lion dollars a year for current expenses 
could save not less than one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars by placing its work 
upon an efficient basis. And a great in- 
crease in human service would auto- 
matically come about. 


The Greatest Waste 


But wAstE of money in an extravagant 
nation is insufficient proof ‘to stir a pro- 
fession into reorganizing itself. That 
greater and far more important waste— 
inferior human service—which we are 
surely getting, ought to come nearer to 
doing this. Duplication in family work 
has been an open sore since the begin- 
ning of philanthropy in spite of efforts 
to control it. Two cities have prepared 
statistics this year covering their central 
registration bureaus. In the smaller city 
duplication occurs in one case in every 
seven and in the larger city in one case 
in every five. Cases in which two or 
three agencies work are common, and 
cases which involve many organizations 
are not infrequent. A case came to the 
attention of one of these bureaus last 
winter wherein fifteen organizations and 
several individuals had participated in a 
six months’ period. 

There are not many nursing organi- 
zations in any city. Yet an examination 
of nursing cases not long ago disclosed 
single families visited by tuberculosis 
nurses, school nurses, quarantine nurses, 
maternity nurses, infant welfare nurses 
and just visiting nurses, 

It cannot be denied that the rapid es- 
tablishment of the numerous agencies 
which weave this web of duplication has 
brought about a great lateral expansion 
of service. But that growth looms much 
as some city government might in which 
every citizen had been given free rein 
to create and conduct independently any 
department just as the whim struck him. 


There would be plenty of food for mirth 
in watching two rival street cleaning de- 
partments at work in such a city. But 
this very condition has been bred in com- 
munity service by its lack of plan. Two 
cities in the middle west support two 
competing societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, the second organiza- 
tion having been started in both places 
because of personal quarrels among the 
staff and board members of the parent 
society. In a city of the north two day 
nurseries exist within ten doors of one 
another and wrangle over the territory 
while great crowded areas beyond them 
go without. 

With such a tangle of duplicating lines 
is it any wonder that standards of work 
in every field of social endeavor range 
all the way from very good to very poor 
with a too frequent emphasis on the 
poor? It could scarcely be otherwise 
when over half of the agencies in the 
city with the hundred organizations get 
along on budgets of not more than tour 
thousand dollars each, out of which they 
pay rent, equipment, telephone service, 
supplies and postage, hire an executive, 
an extra worker or two and stenographic 
service. 

Of course they do good work; just 
as good as the handicaps that master 
them will permit. But it is not fair to 
expect a broad outlook or high standards 
of practice from a little organization 
with a little budget, a hundred or two 
supporters, and a chief worker with per- 
haps two transient helpers, who must 
plan the work, execute the plans, carry 
on educational propaganda, scheme to 
avoid duplication, take charge of raising 
money (for after the first two years the 
task of raising money falls heavily on 
the social worker in two-thirds of the 
cases), keep a committee interested, and 
take care of office details. 

Nor is it fair to expect a uniformity 
of high standards while my lady of leis- 
ure, my gentleman of wealth, and my 
worker with a call to service, persist in 
regarding separate agencies as their own 
property, and resent the public’s right to 
ask questions. 

A third weakness, the full extent of 
which only a few know, is inbreeding of 
support and interest. The contributor 
senses this better than the social worker 
because its unpleasant offspring are 
thrust upon him every day. Social work 
will not accomplish its really great pur- 
poses until it has mastered a way of get- 
ting the intelligent and contented support 
of a steadily expanding group of citi- 
zens. 

This is just what it has not done; for 
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the task of educating citizens only partly 
aware of what it is after, and of gen- 
erating interest in widening circles of 
new people, is so difficult and expensive 
that it calls for money, a highly special- 
ized service, an intelligent, coordinated 
steering of the whole field of educational 
publicity and of solicitation. At present 
each agency, being too weak to bear the 
burden of such a service, is forced along 
paths of least resistance, limited to a 
small sphere of operation, and thrown 
back upon the known generous for its 
life and its support. Two large cities 
found that the ratio of supporters of 
philanthropy to the population was one 
in fifty; and this ratio was not appreci- 
ably diminishing. Indeed in one of them 
evidence indicated that it might be in- 
creasing. 


Raising Money 


TuHus Has been generated -a centripetal 
force driving the great bulk of solici- 
tation back within the limited band of 
several thousand people in any city who 
have become known as givers. Compe- 
tition grows increasingly keen as agen- 
cies multiply; the getting of money in- 
creasingly hard; and the giver increas- 
ingly confused. It is true that the largest 
givers, a few hundred who carry 40 per 
cent of the load, are not annoyed at the 
appeals. Being deeply interested in 
philanthropy, they rather enjoy the re- 
quests because they get emotional exer- 
cise from them even if their intelligence 
is not enlivened. 

But the heavy majority of givers, who 
carry 60 per cent of the burden, are 
annoyed beyond measure at the increas- 
ing flood of begging. Many of them, 
who may give much or little but who 
are very important because of their en- 
ergy and leadership, are in business. And 
being good at business they realize at 
what enormous cost the duplication of 
letters and calls is made. They resent 
the idea that so much of their money 
should go to bolstering a cumbersome, 
hydra-headed machinery of philanthropy, 
which very clearly, to them, consumes 
within itself too much of its own poten- 
tial efficiency for actual service. 

The same concentric whirl turns up 
again in attempts to educate the general 
public. Most people are single-minded 
when crossed by circles of life outside 
their own. Their interest at best is an 
indifferent interest. And the little knowl- 
edge they have of social work is badly 
befuddled by the letter-heads with pecu- 
liar titles, by the annual reports that tell 
no story and by the other reports that 
are neither popular nor scientific. Edi- 
tors misunderstand the agencies, because 
the agencies misunderstand the editors. 
Social work has little knowledge of what 
the public thinks. Social agencies are 
like the prehistoric animal whose nervous 
system was so constructed that a kick 
in the foot reached the seat of intelli- 
gence a generation after it was delivered. 


‘scheme. 
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Altogether there is a general failure 
of organizations to deliver their mes- 
sages and to receive return messages 
from the man outside because skilled in- 
terpreters cannot be maintained on lim- 
ited budgets planned for other ends. No 
one should be surprised, therefore, that 
many of these uneducated givers firmly 
believe, and not entirely without justifi- 
cation, that some social workers start 
agencies to give themselves jobs and that 
some unnecessary agencies are kept going 
to maintain those jobs, and for the sake 
of the honor attached to being one of 
their officers. 

What a medley it is! What a concus- 
sion of confusions! The logical out- 
growth of uncontrolled irresponsibility to 
the community, of license to establish at 
will innumerable little movements, wag- 
ing a free-for-all fight one against an- 
other, for a chance to serve, and for the 
public interest! How is it to be cor- 
rected? For corrected it must be. 

Various attempts at correction have 
been made in the past which have gath- 
ered so much force in the last decade 
that their tendencies are now clearly de- 
fined. These may be summed up as cen- 
tral registration bureaus, hospital pur- 
chasing bureaus, endorsement commit- 
tees, councils of social agencies, federa- 
tions of finance, community trusts, and 
federations of federations. 

Before examining them to see if they 
are solvents for the present chaos, let 
us get a clear understanding of what ex- 
perience teaches must be the minimum 
requirements for any successful curative 
Three fundamental things must 
be injected into a successful plan: intel- 
ligent, devoted community control; ad- 
ministrative reorganization; and long- 
visioned planning, based on technical 
knowledge, to be sure, but above all 
things else upon human understanding. 
And while these are being secured, and 
afterwards, absolute freedom of thought 
on political, economic, and religious sub- 
jects, the power of initiative and the 
capacity for growth must be preserved. 
The right to differences on matters of 
policy by the separate agencies must be 
retained and as much freedom ot action 
as is consistent with the general good. 

The paramount thing is control in the 
interests of the community. No plan 
that does not bid for this has hope within 
it. Now social workers as a rule are 
afraid that the surrender of control over 
social work will destroy what they call 
the individuality of their organizations, 
their own initiative, their freedom to 
think, and the great sentiments and pas- 
sion that are the driving power in social 
work. Hence they have been inclined 
to balk at any plan carrying real control 
and their counter plans have shown evi- 
dences of being denatured. Therefore 
we must reassure ourselves by discover- 
ing just what community control means. 

To begin with it is not synonymous 
with government control. Political gov- 


“a reorganization of field work based upon 
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ernment is one expression in some de. 
partments of the life of a community . 
but it is not the only one. Indeed ay 
this time universal dominance by the po 
litical power is the expression of dey 
mocracy in only a few parts of the socia® 
structure. It is spreading slowly througk:. 
many parts, but the ultimate growth i& 
a thing of generations beyond ours: 
Neither does the necessary community. 
control involve a surrender to a super= 
imposed body of the determination of 
policies, or of the ordinary administra~ 
tive machinery by religious bodies over 
their own social institutions, or by boards 
of trustees over their separate agencies. 

If however the agencies, their staffs, 
their trustees and their donors, which 
represent now about the extent of com- 
munity intelligence and interest in social 
work, would join in establishing cooper- 
ative administrative machinery to con- 
duct those phases of work where waste 
now prevails, and the large social plan-— 
ning and steering; and if they would con-~ 
tinue to cooperate in running that ma-— 
chinery, and in abiding by the decisions © 
of the majority on questions of organi-— 
zation, administration, placement of — 
function, and standard methods, an ef-— 
fective control would be created. If the — 
same group would lay the prime empha- 
sis of their planning and organization — 
upon community needs instead of separ- 
ate agency needs the control would be- 
come one for the community. And it 
would retain and strengthen the great 
dynamic human motives which set social 
work upon a hill. 
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Administrative Reorganization 


LET us reassure ourselves once more 
over the needed administrative reor- 
ganization. There should be a gradual 
pooling of, not a surrender of, common 
functions, such as collections of con- 
tributions, accounting, buying, direction 
of educational publicity, the collection, 
analysis and interpretation of statistics, — 
the keeping of records and the planning 
of new work. There should be a better 
segregation of the duties of separate 
agencies which would lead eventually to 
some consolidations. And we should not 
be afraid to face them. There should be 


a segregation of function and a district- 
ing of the city. And in all this there 
need be no surrender of freedom of the 
individuality of organizations that sur- 
vive the consolidating process, or of con- 
trol of policies or methods by denomina- 
tional and national bodies over their 
branches. 

How have the attempts at correction 
already afield met these aims? It is 
plain that central registration, hospital 
purchasing, and endorsement bureaus are 
fragments of a complete plan. Registra- 
tion and purchasing bureaus have hit at 
case duplication and waste in buying, 
which are single results of the greater 
evil. They were never proclaimed for 
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anything more ambitious. They should 
be expanded as departments of the new 
cooperative central administration. 

Endorsement committees have peen 
limited in their sphere of work also, 
although they have been louder in their 
claims for a place in the sun. Being 
superimposed on philanthropy without 
real control and not too much _ under- 
standing, they have confined themselves 
to» weeding out dishonesty, preventing 
some new agencies and raising stand- 
ards, with a general emphasis on business 
instead of service standards. Because 
of the slow growth of centralization they 
should be taken into the cooperative ma- 
chinery as a department to perform their 
present functions. Possibly for reasons 
to be explained later centralization will 
never be a fully completed circle in which 
event endorsement departments might 
continue indefinitely for out-of-town so- 
licitations which are legion, for the few 
outstanding societies and to act as et- 
ficiency engineers for the internal group. 

At the other extreme from these three 
movements lie federations of federations 
such as the St. Louis Conference of Fed- 
erations and the Cleveland Social Wel- 
fare Council. Plainly a group submit- 
ting to cooperative control must win co- 
hesion through homogeneity of ideals 
and purposes. The federation of federa- 
tions contains divergent, not homo- 
geneous, forces. It tries to join all 
the active forces of a city, government, 
social and civic work, religion, women, 
commerce and labor. 

The forces of disintegration here are 
so powerful, and will continue to be so 
powerful while the war between capital 
and between good government and spoils 
government lasts, that such an alignment 
can hope to be little more at this time 
than a very loose committee with casual 
suggestive functions. Even so it will be 
of great help in community planning al- 
though its chief assistance must be in 
plans upon which there is little differ- 
ence of opinion and not in creating or 
conducting them. 


Promising Means of Reorganization 


THREE MOVEMENTS remain with better 
promise of reorganizing social work, 
councils of social agencies, federations 
of finance, and community trusts. The 
first two aspire after a real city union 
of existing agencies, while the third al- 
though not directly affiliating itself yet 
with today’s societies, has within its 
potentialities a power to force its will 
upon them at some time in the future. 

With one exception the cities having 
councils of social agencies have ap- 
proached the common task quite differ- 
ently from the cities having federations 
of finance. These differences are im- 
portant because social workers are in- 
clined to adhere to the council idea while 
the federations in most places receive 
their impetus from business men. Two 
main differences separate the move- 


ments. One lies in the scheme of or- 
ganization; the other in a conception of 
things to be done and the means of ap- 
proach. Councils of social agencies are 
actual associations of organizations gov- 
erned by delegates selected by the or- 
ganizations. An executive committee 
and officers chosen by the delegates fur- 
nish guidance. The movement therefore 
is essentially cooperative. 

Federations of finance are not so clear- 
ly cooperative. Certain functions clus- 
tering about the collection of current 
revenues have been pooled and turned 
over to a separate board of trustees, of 
whom only one-third are selected by the 
agencies, one-third by the donors and 
one-third by a public official, or some 
self-anointed public official, usually the 
president of a chamber of commerce. 
This last third is supposed to represent 
the community. 

In their conception of things to be 
done councils, differing again from fed- 
erations, have centered attention on cor- 
recting low service standards; on estab- 
lishing devices for removal of duplica- 
tion, such as central registration bureaus 
where they did not exist; on promoting 
surveys and new work, and on cooperat- 
ing with endorsement committees for 
improving business methods. Financial 
waste, inbreeding of support, public an- 
noyance, and poor planning have not 
been attacked. Councils have created 
the safest organization to which control 
of the muddled situation can be entrust- 
ed, but so far they have been hollow or- 
ganizations to which control has been 
denied. 

Federations, on the other hand, 
through the centralization of current 
revenues, have taken the direct path to 
community control, and as a result have 
been able to strike effectively and at 
once at financial waste, inbreeding of 
support and public bewilderment. Fur- 
thermore they have placed themselves in 
position to proceed progressively against 
all the other evils of bad planning. 

The attitude of the public towards the 
two sets of undertakings is shown by 
the fact that federations have been able 
to support capable administrative staffs 
with segregated functions while councils 
have been obliged to go without staffs 
and to do their work through voluntary 
committees. 

One last form of organization, the 
community trust, remains to be discuss- 
ed. In brief, it is an attempt to free 
endowments from destructive limitations 
imposed by donors and to mobilize them 
in a central fund under central direction 
for ‘intelligent community use. The 
movement is chiefly important for its 
possible effect upon the future because 
none of the trusts have much money on 
hand. One great contribution has come 
out of this movement, the big survey 
launched in Cleveland, which is to fur- 
nish knowledge of social conditions 
necessary for real planning. 
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Aside from their undertaking this 
function, which we will recall is the third 
essential for any plan that succeeds, the 
two things to note about trusts are a 
peculiarity of organization and the fact 
that they shouldn’t exist. The standard 
scheme of organization provides for a 
minority representation on the board of 
trustees from a single commercial trust 
company with the fiduciary administra- 
tion in the hands of the same corpora- 
tion. The jealousy that would be bred 
among other banks possibly resulting in 
several rival trusts in the same city is 
the most obvious of several dangers 
raised by such a plan in any city except 
the city of its origin. Moreover, freeing 
endowments for community use as much 
as they can and should be freed, is simply 
one function for a community organiza- 
tion and should not be permitted to stand 
out alone. Such permission is a blanket 
permission for all kinds of disintegration 
before community planning has struck its 
stride. 


Union for Best Results 


THE EXPERIENCE then of twenty odd 
cities experimenting with some form of 
community union would indicate the fol- 
lowing plan as the most promising of 
large results. The main organization 
should be that generally in vogue in 
councils of social agencies. Unlike fed- 
erations, councils are truly cooperative. 
Ample provision has been made for par- 
ticipation of contributors through trustee 
delegates. Delegates from church fed- 
erations, commercial clubs, women’s 
bodies and public departments, represent 
the interested public. Social workers 
have a prominent place on the guiding 
committee which enables the leavening 
of the ideas of contributors by actual 
debate with professional workers, and 
the tempering of the ideas of workers 
by talk across the table with contribu- 
tors. The selection of the delegates and 
of the guiding committee is so diffuse 
and safeguarded that it would be very 
difficult for any self-centered group to 
capture it. This is not true of any other 
plan that has been devised. 

But while such a body is safe from 
raids, it has the capacity within it to be- 
come just as sensitive to just public 
criticism and popular currents as has the 
federation. Moreover the central or- 
ganization is big enough, flexible en- 
ough, and democratic enough in concep- 
tion to permit the undertaking of varied 
kinds of cooperative service by entirely 
different groups. Thus a limited circle 
might demonstrate central purchasing, 
while quite another group proved the 
practicability of central collecting, and 
still a third group worked upon the 
solution of a race problem. This is less 
easy in federations because everything 
revolves about centralization of funds, 
and those not sharing in it are automatic- 
ally debarred from any federation activ- 
ity. A disintegrating force is injected, 
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as evidenced already in one city by the 
formation of a hospital association out- 
side the federation. 

When it’ comes to a winning of con- 
trol, federations should be copied, not 
councils. Much as we may dislike it, 
the road to control lies through reve- 
nues, because no control can be had with- 
out capturing the public mind in behalf 
of community union, a feat which must 
be coincident to centralizing subscrip- 
tions and establishing the departments 
that are necessary for that process. It 
is also true that the necessary adminis- 
trative departments for the whole plan 
cannot be continuously maintained with- 
out central collection. 

There are many bogies about central 
collection as well as many real difficul- 
ties; and both can be overcome only by 
demonstration and time. In the average 
city all eligible agencies will not join in 
it at once. Consequently it should not 
be forced. Neither should it be delayed. 
The main body can grant permission for 
the establishment of such a department 
by those that have the vision to make 
the venture. This department should be 
cooperatively conducted by a joint com- 
mittee of those participating. More 
money, more givers and a better under- 
standing of the public, the inevitable 
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fruit of such a collecting group, will 
bring the other agencies into it in time 
and secure a gradual widening of con- 
trol. 

Similar departments for accounting, 
buying and publicity can be established 
for those willing to begin. Any agency 
may share in one and not another. Cen- 
tral registration and endorsement are 
logical bureaus of the main organization. 
So are bureaus for securing designated 
and undesignated endowments. (Endow- 
ments already given or future endow- 
ments given direct to agencies must not 
be controlled by the central body.) 
Standardization committees fit easily into 
such a plan and the necessary moral 
support is gradually acquired by the 
whole body to put the standards into 
effect. 

The third main requirement for good 
planning, a community eye to see social 
facts and a community brain to analyze 
them, would come in the course of time 
from the establishment of a survey de- 
partment, a venture so big and so lack- 
ing in popularity that only a great com- 
munity body, a heavy endowment, or 
the government itself can hope to main- 
tain it permanently. Not the garden 
variety of survey now so common, but 
a statistical bureau, plus a photographic 
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gallery, plus analysts, plus public inter- | 
preters, all going the whole year round) | 
and every year. It is only by such means. 
that new social needs and the changes | 
brought about by the agencies and the™ 
other forces of a city, can be intelligently 
gauged. 

The forces of particularism are still | 
dominant in city social service. Social | 
workers must not be blamed for this be-_ | 
cause it is the tradition of the country. — 
These forces are giving way very slow- 
ly. So the building of a community union 
is the task of years of patient effort and_ | 
not of a single year. 
no complete union will come about in 
this generation. There are stagnant 
agencies doing excellent bits of ameliora- 
tive work which will stand out against 
it for a long time to come. But that is 
no reason for delaying the undertaking. 
And its steady growth in any city will 
open new avenues to human service and © 
the coming brotherhood that will amaze — | 
the plodding worker of today. 

After all, it is not the curing of waste © 
and the faults looming so large just now — 
that gives its promise to united effort, — 
but the freeing of the body of social 
work so that it may stand erect and — 
stride forth boldly and more certainly - 
in its quest for a soul for men. ; 


HEY laugh at us for thinking wars will cease 


Stand up, and tell them that we will not go, 
Will not enlist for murdering other boys 
Betrayed and drafted for the sport of kings. 
They laugh; we are so young we cannot know, 
Say they, the powers pitted against us, 


The mere pawns we are, moved by the red greed 


Of a long thousand years. 


I guess we’ve thought about those boys too long 


When enough lads like us, young, not so wise, 


And yet they say, 
Not they, others—who dash the tears aside 
Lest we should see, and wonder why they cry, 
That the world’s battles have been fought by boys. 
(Boys like us, I suppose, just turned eighteen, 
Enjoying ball and swimming, and sometimes 
Liking to see a girl home.) Fought by boys, 
Who died, and left a thrilling of romance 

For all the writers and the dried-up poets 
That went out after them, when the red fields 
Were safe and green again, and very quiet. 


To feel like killing any other boys. 


Aren’t there enough dead for the poets to sing? 


And if they must sing death instead of life, 
Why, I could show them things right here at home 
That’s why I shan’t go out to any war, 


I don’t care what they call it, with what words 


They dress up murder of those other boys; 


They are my comrades, and whatever tongue— 


German, or French, or Mexican or Jap— 
They speak in, we have pledged them here and now 
Never to kill them; so, some day, the wars, 


For lack of us young boys, the wars will cease. 


It is probable that  } 


For Working Women in Oregon 


Revised Code of Rulings on Wage, Hour and Sanitary Conditions 


Issued by the Industrial Welfare Commission 


N JUNE, 1913, a law became effec- 
tive in Oregon which made illegal 

the employment of women and 
minors for wages too small to keep them 
in health, for unreasonably long hours 
and under insanitary conditions of work. 
The Industrial Welfare Commission, 


composed of three persons, one repre-. 


senting the employers, one the employes, 
and one the public, was charged with 
the administration of the law. The com- 
mission was organized early in June and 
began work immediately. Six months 
later wage and hour determinations af- 
fecting approximately 25,000 women and 
minor girl wage-earners in all industries 
in the state had been issued. These 
oiders, briefly summarized, required: 

A minimum wage of $1 a day for 
minor girls between 16 and 18 years of 
age, and for women having less than 
one year’s experience in an occupation; 
for experienced women paid at time 
rates, wages varying from $8.25 to $9.25 
a week according to locality and occupa- 
tion; maximum hours per week (form- 
erly 60) to be limited according to oc- 
cupation and age of the worker to 50, 
51 or 54; a minimum standard of 45 
minutes for the lunch period; abolition 
of employment of women and minor 
girls after 8:30 o'clock at night in mer- 
cantile, manufacturing and laundry oc- 
cupations. ©(Portland mercantile stores, 
employment of women after six o'clock 
Pp.M., prohibited). 

Subsequent enforcement of these 
orders brought out their weaknesses 
and unregulated conditions which need- 
ed attention. In March of the present 
year, therefore, the commission assem- 
bled conferences to recommend revisions 
of its former orders, to suggest stand- 
ards of wage rates for piece workers 
and hour and wage standards for minor 
boys. In June, the commission issued 
a revised code of rulings on wage, hour 
and sanitary conditions of work which 
affects the employment of approximate- 
ly 35,000 women and minor workers. 
Women employed in horticultural and 
agricultural work, in domestic service, 
in teaching and nursing are excluded 
from these regulations. The general 
provisions of this code require: 

1. The keeping of records by employ- 
ers, 

2. The limitation of daily hours to 9 
_ a day except in woolen mills, fruit can- 
| neries and offices. 

3. A minimum of 45 minutes for lunch 
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in all industries after not more than six 
hours of work. 

4. One day of rest in seven in mer- 
cantile, manufacturing and laundry es- 
tablishments in the entire state and in 
telephone establishments in Portland. 

5. Limitation of night work formerly 
prevailing. 

6. An interval of nine hours’ rest be- 
tween successive work-days. 

7. Allowance for emergency overtime, 
but at a standard of time and a half pay. 

8. A minimum wage of $8.64 a week 
for experienced women in Portland in- 
dustries where a lower wage has pre- 
vailed. 

9. A graduated wage scale for ap- 
prentices employed at time rates. The 
apprenticeship period of one year is di- 
vided into three equal periods of 4 
months each with the beginning wage 
fixed at $6 a week and a raise of $1 a 
week required at the end of each 4 
months. 

10. A working day of eight hours and 
48 hours a week for minor girls under 
16 years of age; 9 hours a day and 50 
a week for those between 16 and 18 
years; 10 hours a day for minor boys, 
but for all minors one day of rest in 
seven, a lunch period of at least 45 min- 
utes and a minimum wage of $1 a day. 

The most important of these provis- 
ions is the graduated wage scale for the 
inexperienced workers. The former ap- 
prenticeship ruling had failed to insure 
beginners the training and the perman- 
ent positions at the end of the appren- 
ticeship period, which it had been de- 
signed to secure. This was because 
some employers dismissed girls as soon 
as the first year had expired or shifted 
them to slightly different work in new 
departments, thus starting them on a 
second year of apprenticeship at the $1 
a day wage. This evasion has been re- 
sponsible for many of the statements 
that Oregon wage legislation is not suc- 
cessful but common report has greatly 
exaggerated the extent of the abuse. An 
accurate count of the number of girls 
dismissed at the end of the first year’s 
service has not been obtained but cer- 
tain facts are known which indicate that 
the number is much smaller than is gen- 
erally supposed :— 

(1) The system was confined almost 
entirely to a few mercantile stores. 

(2) Those so dismissed were in de- 
partments where the work is unskilled 
such as wrapping, stockroom, etc., which 


are considered non-productive depart- 
ments. No case has been reported of a 
saleswoman who was dismissed at the 
end of her apprenticeship. 

(3) Young women dismissed for in- 
efficiency, dull seasons, personal grudges 
of department heads, etc., were led to 
believe that the law was responsible. 

(4) Payrolls of mercantile stores for 
the years of 1914 and 1915 show numer- 
ous advances in salary to girls first em- 
ployed at apprentice wages. 

The extreme business depression ex- 
isting immediately after the first wage 
rulings became effective put the opera- 
tion of the law to a most severe test. 
Hardships commonly connected with 
business depressions, such as entire loss 
of employment, part time work or full 
time with reduced wage, for which Ore- 
gon’s law was in no way responsible, 
were attributed to it. The facts about 
the Oregon situation are that only those 
women not protected by the law were 
the ones who suffered and that reduc- 
tion of wages would have been much 
greater for those guarded if the law 
had not been in existence. 

A most interesting phase of the dis- 
cussions at the public hearings of the 
recent revision conferencés was that em- 


ployers protested only against more 
stringent hour legislation and _ not 
against increased wage orders. This 


hour legislation included the one-day-of- 
rest-in-seven motion and the abolition of 
night work as well as the shortening of 
the working day. 

The attitude of representative employ- 
ers of the state toward wage legislation 
was given in an address before the 1915 
Annual State Convention of Retail Mer- 
chants by William Woodward, a mem- 
ber of a firm which manufactures drugs 
and conducts a large mercantile estab- 
lishment. Mr. Woodward said in part: 


“Today I believe with all my heart, 
that this law, conceived in a desire to 
do right and carried out in firm pur- 
pose of securing to women a larger 
measure of social justice, is a good law, 
a step in the right direction, and in 
spite of local inconvenience to existing 
industries, is one to which we are today 
wholly committed and believe that its 
application should extend further.” 


One evil result prophesied of wage 
legislation was that it would force in- 
dustry out of the state but no authentic 
instance of such a result has been pro- 
duced. What is more, manufacturers 
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seem to resent suggestions of this kind. 
E. G. Campbell, manager of Libby, 
McNeill and Libby’s fruit cannery in 
Oregon protested to a leading paper 
against a news item stating that the ac- 
tivity of the Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission had closed that company’s can- 
nery for the 1916 season. 

Further illustrations of the fact that 
wage legislation does not- discourage in- 
dustry in Oregon are available. The 
World Everfresh Company, with its 
principal plant at Ogden, Utah, pub- 
lished notice in March, 1916, of its in- 
tention to double the capacity of its 
Oregon factory. The Oregon Packing 
Company, a branch of the California 
Fruit Canners’ Association has been 
frequently quoted as a firm which moved 
from Portland, Ore., to Vancouver, 
Wash., in the spring of 1916 because of 
Oregon’s wage and hour laws. That 
this removal could scarcely be due to 
the wage law would seem obvious since 
an evening paper on June 15, 1916 
recorded the purchase by the same com- 
pany of another cannery in eastern Ore- 
gon. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
“removals” has been that of the Long 
Fruit Products Company of California, 
which moved to Oregon this year. Ore- 
gon was selected in spite of the fact 
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that the company was given an oppor- 
tunity to buy the cannery now owned 
by the Oregon Packing Company in 
Vancouver, Wash., a locality which has 
no hour regulation whatever for women 
workers in canneries. Furthermore the 
Fruit Products Company came from a 
state which had had no hour or wage 
regulation and where the hour limitations 
for cannery workers, which became ef- 
fective in 1916, still exceed those of 
Oregon. 

Opponents of wage legislation make 
capital of the report that employes op- 
pose wage legislation. Misunderstand- 
ing and misinformation are generally 
responsible for lack of support from 
employes. Instances like the follow- 
ing explain any bitter feeling: “I 
couldn’t put that woman with men at 
that work,’ one employer said to the 
present writer of a woman applicant for 
a position not often occupied by women; 
“but she wouldn’t understand that, so I 
told her that the welfare commission 
wouldn’t let me employ her and she said, 
‘My God, man, what are women going 
to do for work with these awful laws?” 

The statement is frequently made 
that labor unions oppose wage legisla- 
tion, yet the Central Labor Council of 
Portland has consistently and continu- 
ously upheld the commission in its ef- 


Cooperating in Industrial 


HE basis of the state is the stand- 
ard of living among our workers. 
The standard of living is the cri- 
terion by which we shall eventually judge 
the quality of all public and private busi- 
ness. I am fundamentally uninterésted in 
the statistics of increasing trade until I 
hear them translated into the concrete 
happiness of living men and women. This 
is not socialistic doctrine; it is not syndi- 
calism; no capitalist need welcome nor 
repudiate it. The standard of living in 
its fullest implications of national and in- 
dividual well being is simply the vital 
dogma which, while it recognizes the 
legitimate methods underlying all three, 
yet results everywhere in constructive 
advance through their coordination. 
The difficulty with socialism, with syn- 
dicalism, with capitalism is that as closed 
economic systems they are largely im- 
permeable to those new influences which 
count for so much in individual and so- 
cial development, and this is the more 
important since it is with science that the 
future lies; and in none of these is there 
a genuinely catholic welcome for scienti- 
fic processes. This virtual repudiation 


of the best in science is particularly 
characteristic of the present wasteful 
and factitious industrial organization. 


By Robert G. Valentine 


R. VALENTINE, who 1s an 
industrial counselor, with 
ofices in Boston and New York, 
has been employed by the Dress 
and Waist Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation of New York city and the 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, 
jomtly, to work out standards in 
the industry and to determine a rea- 
sonable basis for the payment of 
wages. In the course of his work 
he has employed one of the leading 
“efficiency” engineers of the coun- 
try to make time studies. 

The fact that such a study has 
been paid for out of the treasury 
of the union equally with that of 
the employers’ association, when or- 
ganized labor as a whole 1s fight- 
ing scientific management as ordi- 
narily conducted, seems im a 
measure to justify Mr. Valentine’s 
optimism regarding the possibility 
of a joint control of industry. 

This paper was prepared for the 
fourth annual convention of the 
Association of Public Employment 
Offices, which was held recently in 
Buffalo.—Ep1ror. 
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forts to establish better working condi- 
tions for women and minors. Although 
the orders of the commission require 
higher wages for time workers and for 
apprentices than the union scale does, — 
Mrs. Elizabeth Gee, a garment worker | 
of many years experience and president — 
of the Portland Garment Workers’ 
Union, does not think that wage legisla- — 
tion will retard organization, but will 
have a tendency to increase it. “I am 
in favor of any legislation that will help 
the women workers for it is a deplorable 
fact that they don’t help themselves” is — 
a public statement of Mrs. Gee. 4 

Certain intangible results, equally as — 
important as the wage determinations 
have been brought about through the 
operation of the law. The method of 
-administration—boards composed of 
employers, employes and representatives 
of the public—has brought employer and 
employe together on common ground — 
and has given each a realization of the 
other’s difficulties, while the employe has 
been made to feel her value as an indi- 
vidual to the community. Most impor- — 
tant too, has been the direction of the 
attention of the public to the pressing 
need of vocational training and occupa- 
tional adaptability of young industrial 
workers if they are to develop so as to 


be of greatest service to their country. 


Research 


Our leaders in every branch of the na-— 
tional life, whether in finance, in politics, 
in commence, in industry—our thinkers, 
our manual workers, our men of genius, 
all of them are, in the joint interests of 
themselves and of the rank and file, 
basically the servants of the state. 

We have reached a critical epoch in 
the history of world organization. A 
leader who devotes himself to any task 
other than that of reconstruction is guilty 
of a social treason fundamentally great- 
er than the treason of political life. We 
need to know the elemental forces which 
can place in the hands of the workers 
the means for their self-development. 
We must evaluate social discovery es- 
sentially in terms of such industrial tech- 
nique as is bound to secure the workers’ 
advance. 

Weare learning slowly. We may now, 
for example, feel confident that the vic- 
tory is to be gained by the mobilization 
of the worker’s economic intelligence on 
the one hand, and the enlistment of the 
most catholic leadership in organized la- 
bor into the common service on th 
other. We are seeking to state the need 
of labor today in the context we have t 
long neglected—the context of publi 
well-being. 
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The constructive relation, then, of or- 
ganized labor to the state is our main 
problem. How can we best discover .its 
solution? I do not for one moment doubt 
that the most concretely productive re- 
lation of the state to labor at the present 
time lies in the potentialities of these pub- 
lic employment offices, these state and 
federal commissions of labor, of which 
the significance is beginning to be dimly 
apparent. 

So far, let it be said quite frankly, la- 
bor has failed to grasp its duty of at- 
taining organized relation to the state. 
One cannot blame it very greatly for 
that failure. It is historically simply 
undeniable that the machinery of the 
state in the form of the law of conspir- 
acy was so largely used to hinder the 
natural development of trade unionism 
as to convince labor that within the state 
no salvation was to be found. A case 
such as that of the Danbury hatters 
which seemed to suggest that one of the 
basic elements of trade union strength 
came within the scope of the Sherman 
act could hardly fail to tinge the whole 
administration of justice for labor with 
an ugly suspicion. There are signs that 
this hostility has reached a point where 
some negotiations can be undertaken in 
a hopeful spirit. But everything depends 
on the spirit in which we face our task. 

Nor has the state been more creative 
in its attitude. Where it has not been 
persuaded by privileged interests to be 
blindly hostile, it has been too frequently 
either stupid or indifferent. It has play- 
ed with ideas instead of penetrating be- 
yond to the men and women. It has 
striven to be coldly neutral—where neu- 
trality meant bad housing, insufficient 
food, disease and that ignorance which 
is the worst of sins. 

We can find no better word to say 
of the employers. It is only within the 
last decade that they have begun to see 
industry in terms other than those of 
an absolute private ownership. 

The causes of this joint failure are 
fairly simple. The one positive basis 
through which a just interpenetration of 
relationships can be found has not as yet 
been more than vaguely and sporadical- 
ly understood. That bedrock is a com- 
plete knowledge of the industrial proc- 
esses in their fullest social implication. 

It is in the field of work analysis that 
this complete knowledge is to be found. 
It is to be found, to give soine concrete 
examples, in the work analysis of the 
gathering machine operation in a print- 
ing plant; i.e, in what amounts to a 
‘complete industrial audit of a single job— 
or it is to be found, again, in the analy- 
sis of the work of a girl on a belt-making 
machine in the dress and waist industry, 
-or of a weaver at his loom in the cotton 
mill. The processes of their work have 
to be studied in their elementary nature 
and in their synthetic result. For this 
purpose two essential approaches are ob- 
vious. 


No apprcach to the field of work analy- 
sis can be fundamental which is not 
based on time study. Let me illustrate 
my meaning from its application to the 
dress and waist industry in New York 
city. The 800 shops of that industry are 
making thousands of styles of waists and 
dresses. Numerous as these styles are 
and much as they differ from each other 
in completed appearance, this vast riot 
of variables is nevertheless made up of a 
comparatively few simple operations. 
The analogy is the thousands of words 
built from the twenty-six letters of the 
alphabet. Similarly, too, the letters of 
the alphabet are not only combined but 
combined under varying conditions. 
These varying conditions in the dress 
and waist industry arise from three 
sources : 

(1) The nature of the product. It 
may be called shortly, product conditions. 
They are (a) the material on which the 
operation is performed and (b) the qual- 
ity of work required. 

(2) The second source of varying 
conditions is the skill of the operators. 
Here all the immediate human variables 
arise amid the competence or incompe- 
tence of the social organization. 

(3) The conditions of manufacture. 
In this field lie all the variables that 
come from different methods or lack of 
methods of planning the work and of 
routing it through the shop and of ad- 
ministering it at the work places. Here, 
too, impinge the competence or incompe- 
tence of the sales and financial policies. 


Alphabets of Industrial Processes 


‘THus ARE the comparatively few ele- 
mentary operations of waist and dress- 
making beset on all sides by a host of 
variables. An alphabet under such con- 
ditions would be sufficiently unfortunate. 
But imagine trying either to create a 
language without an alphabet at all or 
to get even some sort of control over 
the variables of industry without any 
accurate knowledge of the simple ele- 
mentary operations. Yet this last is the 
situation in nine-tenths of all industrial 
processes in the nation today. 

We must no longer fail to build the 
alphabets of the industrial process so 
that we may at last create a language in 
which worker, manufacturer and the state 
may begin to talk intelligibly to each 
other. The method of building this lan- 
guage is to determine the times required 
to perform these elementary operations 
under varying conditions through time 
study. 

A few simple beginnings go very far. 
A single sewing machine, an operator of 
any degree of skill, the dozen or so main 
materials of which waists are made and 
half a dozen styles, good light, good air, 
good seating, the material ready cut and 
sample waists of each style, together 
with a few dozen time studies made un- 
der actual conditions in a number of 
shops—these furnish in a few weeks 
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along the lines so time-studied more basic 
elementary knowledge of waist-making 
than all the manufacturers and all the 
workers have ever possessed. 

Of course the relating of this knowl- 
edge to all the variables, while the vari- 
ables themselves are being reduced 
through the slow standardization of 
manufacturing conditions and _ slow 
growth of industrial education is a long 
and intricate task in any precisely exact 
sense; but here, too, the problem is not 
so difficult as theoretically appears. 

Certain approximations here also go 
far. The fact to note in both cases is 
that scientific method resting on bed 
rock is at once conquering with ele- 
mentary facts large areas of ground 
hitherto contested by irresponsible and 
undisciplined opinion and that the re- 
maining areas are steadily and persist- 
ently reduced. 

The potential consequences of this 
method on the standard of living of the 
workers, the costs to the manufacturers, 
and the prices the consumer pays, as well 
as on the relation to the social and po- 
litical structure of the 35,000 workers 
and the thousand and more members of 
the employing group are so great that 
the fact is of the utmost consequence 
that the particular work I have described 
is being done at the joint expense and 
under the joint supervision of the union 
and the manufacturers’ association and 
under the control of a joint board on 
which are representatives of the public. 

Now I have said, I think, enough to 
make very clear that such a time study 
and its complementary work analysis 
would go not merely negatively, but also 
positively, wrong as a social invention 
unless it were conducted not by the manu- 
facturers alone, but by them in associa- 
tion with the trade unions and with the 
public. The reason is simple. Time 
study does not affect the interests of the 
manufacturers alone. It touches inti- 
mately the lives of the workers. Its re- 
sult touches the state as the silent part- 
ner in the productive and the active pur- 
chaser in the consuming process. The 
manufacturers, the workers and the 
state must each therefore share in con- 
trol. 

For, consider the social implications 
of the method of work analysis. It af- 
fects the organization of employment. It 
studies not merely the selection and in- 
struction of employes, not merely the 
permanence and regularity of their work, 
not merely the physical working condi- 
tions of safety, of sanitation, of health 
under which their work is performed. 

It goes further—it considers the neces- 
sary influence on a business of external 
forces which the management cannot 
control but to which it can make wise 
adjustment. I have in mind such things 
as the influence on the particular job 
performed of labor legislation, of labor 
decisions by the courts, of the enforce- 
ment of that legislation and those de-~ 
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cisions, of group influence in the indus- 
try, whether of employers’ associations 
or of labor unions. There is thus in- 
volved in this single aspect of work 
analysis the adjustment of one particular 
job to the complete system of economic 
and industrial forces in the country. 

But work analysis makes a second vital 
demand. No right approach to the solu- 
tion of the problem of employment in 
industry is made until we establish an 
inter-relation between the industrial 
structure and the public employment of- 
fices of city and state and nation. For 
employment so radically reacts on every 
section of the national life that employ- 
ment can no longer be left to the acci- 
dents of bargaining, be that individual or 
collective in character. Industrial life 
is too fully the national life to leave it 
in the hopeless anarchy that at present 
prevails. We are bound to seek its so- 
cial context even while we safeguard its 
adequate independence. 

This second avenue of approach is 
basically connected with the first. We 
can understand neither in the full rich- 
ness of its potentialities until we read it 
in terms of the other’s prospects. The 
efficiency of industry obtains its poise 
from the social relation we shall cre- 
ate between it and the state. We shall 
do that in no complex fashion. We shall 
ask simply for the creation of the neces- 
sary connection through the preferential 
and union shops being placed in full re- 
lationships with the public labor ex- 
changes. 


This is not an idle vision. The whole 
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conception of the public labor exchange 
would be useless unless it were steadily 
more and more in possession of work 
analyses. That collection, as I have al- 
ready indicated, can not and ought not 
to be made save by the joint association 
of labor, the employer and the public. 
The labor exchange of the future will be 
under the supervision of these interests. 
It will supply labor on the basis of a sci- 
entific knowledge of demand and supply. 
It will be open to no accusation of inter- 
ference on the part of the employer and 
hostility on the part of the union. It 
will be an instrument in the service of 
their joint efficiency and take therefrom 
its justification. 

The survey of our resources which 
work analysis as a part of the industrial 
audit for the first time makes possible 
is the fundamental condition of our ad- 
vance. It is the introduction of plan 
and form into the business enterprise. 
It supposes labor organizations and the 
manufacturers paying jointly for the ef- 
fective analysis of industrial processes 
under the controlling supervision of pub- 
lic authority. I have indicated the hopes 
suggested by experience in the dress and 
waist industry where statesmanlike minds 
on both sides have jointly done unique- 
ly constructive work. I see no reason 
why that attempt at co-operation should 
not have its right to expansion. I believe 
it, together with the Joint Board of 
Sanitary Control in the same industry, 
to be the most concrete example of the 
first thoroughly sound relation between 
labor, efficiency, and the state. It is nei- 
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ther imposed from above nor is it hin- 
dered from below. It is the result of co- 
operation and in the co-operative spirit 
it is pursued. 

I confess that I find real social enrich- 
ment in the thought of this first demo- 
cratic laboratory of industrial research. 
It seems to me like that interlacing net- 
work of veins and arteries by which the 
life-blood gives vigor to the nervous 
system. It ensures the deposit of thought 
where it is most needed. It substitutes 
wholesale thinking for the anarchy of 
planlessness. Its sole effort is directed 
toward the increase of knowledge with 
care for each interest only in its rela- 
tion to the whole. 

I do not offer this suggestion as a 
panacea for all our ills. I do not doubt 
that we shall often confront difficulties 
so grave as to give birth to despair. We 
shall find manufacturers selfish enough 
to misunderstand, as we shall find union- 
ists blind enough to misinterpret. But I 
believe that the spirit of co-operative ef- 
fort which lies behind our endeavor is a 
spirit which ensures success. Our need 
is so great as to demand the triumph of 
whatever contains promise of good. 

I find hope in education. I believe that 
with the convincing demonstration of 
possibilities we shall be able to overcome 
the obstacles that lie in our path. We 
shall go forward not in haste but with a 
cautious soberness. To some, eager 
with the haste of uncreative desire, it 
may often seem that we are lingering im 
old and abandoned ways. 
ture is on our side. 


THE QUESTION OF ALL TIME 


By E. E. Miller 


ESIDE the road of time the gaunt Sphinx lay 

Half buried in the dust of cities dead. 

A mighty nation came with ringing tread; 

The monster rose; the traveler stood at bay 

And heard the riddle: “What is there to say 

. When idlers feast and toilers lack for bread?” 
No answer came; a struggling gasp instead 


Told that the Sphinx had clutched another prey. 

Empire on empire fell, the question still 
Unanswered, and ‘today our young land hears 

It asked. She hears; her lips half apart with will 
To speak; yet she is silent and appears 


To halt in sudden doubt ’twixt two replies 


Still closer draws the Sphinx with baleful eyes. 


Yet the fu-— 
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THE SocrtaL INSTITUTIONS AND 
IDEALS OF THE BIBLE 


By Theodore Gerald Soares. 
The Abingdon Press. 385 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of THE 
Survey $1.64. 


PRACTICAL AND SocraL ASPECTS 
OF CHRISTIANITY 
By A. T. Robertson. George H. 
Doran Company. 271 pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of THE SurRvEY 
$1.36. 


THE Eruics oF JESUS AND SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 


By Charles S. Gardner. George 
H. Doran Company. 361 pp. 
Price $1.25; by mail of THE 
Survey $1.37. 


Poverty THr CHALLENGE TO THE 
CHURCH 
By John Simpson Penman. The 
Pilgrim Press. 138 pp. Price $1; 
by mail of THE Survey $1.08. 


HE new note of social interpre- 

| tation is sounding deeper down 
and all through the current liter- 

ature of the church as never before. To 
those who have taken any part in the 
sporadic initiative and occasional ad- 
vances through which the present Chris- 
tian social movement got its start, noth- 
ing is more encouraging than this 
adoption of their viewpoint by Christian 
commentators, theologians, moralists 
and philosophers. For now those in- 
dividual efforts have become general, 
those special applications have become 
customary, those specific interpretations 
have led the way to accepted principles 


of interpretation. 
The two volumes 


which head the list of 
books here noticed in- 
dicate how the _ his- 
torical method in the 
exposition of scripture 
not only admits but 
constructively uses the 
social, economic and 
civic implications and 


ore: applications of Bibli- 
cal history and liter- 


(ature. Professor 


|Soares sweeps the whole field of Old 
and New Testament data from his point 
of view that “the only way to appreciate 
the development of religion is to realize 
‘how it enters into the social life of a 
people and relates itself to their institu- 


| 


in 
Bible Times 
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Social Interpretations in Religious 


Literature 
By Graham Taylor 


PoveRTY AND WEALTH 
By Harry F. Ward. Methodist 
Book Concern. 135 pp. Price 
ee by mail of THE SuRvEY 
$.53: 


FREEDOM AND CAUSALITY 


By James R. Howerton. Pres- 
byterian Committee of Publica- 
tion, Richmond. 86 pp. Price 
$.35 paper, $.50 cl.; by mail of 
Tue Survey $.42 paper, $.57 cl. 


RELIGION AND REALITY. 


By J. H. Tuckwell. E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company. 318 pp. 
Price $2.75; by mail of THE 
SurRvEY $2.88. 


Tue Seconp Misstonary ADVEN- 
TURE 
By Warren H. Wilson. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 32 pp. 
Price $.25; by mail of Tur Sur- 
vey $.30. 


tions.’ Thence he moves straight 
through both testaments, outlining, es- 
pecially for students, the study of the 
literature, institutions and ideals of the 
Bible which have social significance. 
Series of questions at the close of each 
chapter carry the student back to the 
sources of the life and literature under 
review and forward to apply their teach- 
ings to present situations. 

There is no better single text covering 
in outline the whole social evolution with- 
in the periods of the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian scriptures. It is a valuable addition 
to the Bible study textbook series pro- 
jected by a joint committee representing 
the Association of College Instructors, 
th: Religious Education Association, the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations and the Sunday- 
School Council. 


The textual exe- 
gesis of the Epistle of 
James yields the un- 
usual title of Profes- 
sor Robertson’s com- 
mentary, Practical 
and Social Aspects 
of Christianity. It 
furnishes him also 
with such uniquely 
modern sub-titles as 
Democracy of Faith, 
Class Prejudice, God 
and Business, The Wanton Use of 
Money. These phrases, however, are 


Life, Labor 
and 
St. James 
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only a few of the captions under which 
the very trenchant exposition is most in- 
cisively applied to contemporary condi- 
tions of life and labor and to calling 
forth the religious forces and resources 
capable of realizing the social ideals of 
Christianity disclosed in this epistle. 


The convergence of 
Professor Gardner’s 
studies of the ethics 


Social Ad 
eee OR Jesus and of the 


and the 


: -<—=||social sciences has 
Kingdom of Godi|produced a volume 
which does equal 


credit to the author’s 
interpretation of both 
the social and Bibli- 
cal data, the wide 
ranges of which he so 
Uwell masters. With 
equal confidence in the social ethics of 
Jesus and in the development of social 
resources scientifically possible, he is as 
conscientious in interpreting the one as 
the other and faces the problems of both 
as fearlessly as frankly. 

The volume everywhere shows the 
most careful and thorough-going read- 
ing and thinking preparatory to each 
attempt to correlate accepted historical, 
economic and sociological conclusions 
with the ideals and principles taught by 
Jesus. There is no attempt to whip the 
outstanding facts of the one into line 
with the other, in order to claim a har- 
mony more apparent than real. Prob- 
lems presented by the text of the gospels 
are as squarely faced as those with which 
the social evolution confronts our ethical 
ideals. 

The kingdom of God as a social con- 
cept and its relation to the world are 
nowhere more satisfactorily interpreted 
in full view of the ancient solidarity in 
the background and modern individual- 
ism in the foreground. The implications 
of both are finely balanced in chapters 
on Inequality and Service, Self-realiza- 
tion and Self-denial, Poverty and Dis- 
tribution. The author’s synthesis of 
these antithetic terms well nigh demon- 
strates his conviction that “the more 
definitely the goal of social evolution is 
worked out by the students of social 
science, and the more adequately the 
concept of the kingdom of God is 


grasped by the students of the gospel, 
the more nearly they will be found to 
correspond.” 


Profy) -Harry)) sh: 
Ward again comes to 
Beneath the ||the very front in 
furnishing the best 
Surface : 
brief manual for 
of Poverty 


adult Bible classes or 
for individual study 
on Poverty and 
Wealth from the view- 
point of the king- 
dom of God. Its plan 
jis unique. The study 
“of each topic is head- 
ed by a-fine collection of most impressive 
scriptural passages. Every paragraph of 
the following lesson-studies ends with a 
question in italics, which, like the mar- 
iner’s sounding lead, goes to the very 
bottom of every social condition and the 
attitude assutned toward it. 

“Ought we to blame the under-nour- 
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ished and fatigued man for lack of en- 
ergy and efficiency?” “Are employers 
or investors justified in living in luxury 
from the proceeds of the business when 
its wage earners are suffering from un- 
employment?” “Why has the church em- 
phasized the personal results of drink 
more than the creation of the drink habit 
through poverty?” “Should the church 
teach contentment and submission to low 
income, or arouse the desire to escape 
from it?” These are some of the sound- 
ings beneath the surface of poverty. 
‘Wealth is as frankly and fearlessly 
dealt with. The waste of luxury, the 
injustice of ill-gotten or ill-used wealth, 
the control of natural resources, inequit- 
able distribution, are among the ques- 
tions incisively probed. Radical in go- 
ing to the roots of things, the author is 
ever conservative in harking back to the 
balance between personal decision and 
community control. Openminded~ yet 
constructively critical toward- remedial 
measures, he always is loyally insistent 
upon the responsibility for and efficacy 
of the spiritual resources with which 


Christianity endows individuals, 
churches and communities. 
These remarkably simple, direct, 


spiritually-minded and _ public-spirited 
studies set a high and valuable type of 
the new kind of a text for the individ- 
ual and group study of Christian social 
ethics. 


Still more remark- 
able is it to find a 
thoroughly academic 
treatment of the phi- 
losophical relation be- 
tween Freedom and 
Causality brought so 
directly and practical- 
ly to bear upon its 
social implications 
and applications as in 
Professor Howerton’s 
— three brief lectures. 
Very timely is his successful effort to 
render this needed service now, when 
even the courts find it so much more of 
a question to decide upon the degree of 
personal responsibility in cases of ju- 
venile delinquents and accused adults. 

While fair allowance is hardly made 
for the full weight of psychopathic tests 
of subnormality in the author’s refer- 
ences to delinquent classes, yet in gen- 
eral he maintains only such a freedom 
of the will as admits of “an order of 
causation” which subjectively, not me- 
chanically, influences decisions. 

His thorough-going study should appeal 
to those in church and social circles alike 
who are thinking and working their way 
through their dilemma in reckoning with 
volition and environment as the sources 
of human motive and action. - He holds 
that “the church can no more afford to 
despise the moral aspects of man’s 
physical environment, or of economic 
and social conditions, than the social 
reformer can afford to ignore the church 
and religion.” The need of emphasis 
upon personal responsibility is main- 

tained as essential in “all our methods 
of dealing with vice, crime or sin, 
whether for prevention or cure, whether 
they be physical or spiritual, moral or 
religious, civil or ecclesiastical, individ- 
ual or social.” 


Old Issues 
Again 
Flaming Up 


BG) 
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In his method and conclusions the au- 
thor justifies the claim of another’s in- 
troduction to his book that it “shows us 
the old struggle between freedom and 
determinism, too often regarded as mere- 
ly academic, reappearing as a burning 
issue in the social movements of our 
times; in his hands the problem of the 
schools becomes a problem of the work- 
shops and the department stores.” 


Even in the study of reality in the 
philosophy of mysticism Mr. Tuckwell 
descends from his abstruse transcenden- 
talism, which soars far above the fact 
or need of the existence of God, at least 
to reckon with the utilitarian, evolution- 
ary and racial function of religion em- 
phasized by the pragmatists. But under 
any such interpretation he thinks the 
transcendental meaning of religion col- 
lapses, and that “we shall have to regard 
its function as entirely limited to the 
discharge of a useful, social police duty 
towards our too rampant, individualistic 
impulses; or at best as merely serving 
to provide us with an imaginary Utopia 
for a refuge from the sad realities of 
our mortal life, from which we can find 
no other way of escape.” 


Warren H. Wilson sums up the re- 
ligious movements which respond to the 
new note of social interpretation, in his 
Second Missionary Adventure. The first 
was the adventure of students in volun- 
teering for missionary service in foreign 
lands. This second adventure was that 
of home and city missionaries, settle- 
ment and other social workers intensive- 
ly to apply and realize religious ideals 
in the community, the family and the 
state, for which they have discovered 
“the promise of eternal life,” as well as 
for the soul. 

This later missionary adventure “goes 
forward in the conviction that only a 
combination of religious and patriotic 
motives will right: social wrongs; and 
only the religous motive, the love of 
God and obedience to Christ, will en- 
able men to do social right.” 


Two church authors present very con- 
crete studies of poverty. One of them, 
John Simpson Penman, states the fact 
and extent of poverty in a world of 
plenty to be “the challenge to the church 
to fulfill the promises of its gospel and 
its own social mission.” Basing his study 
upon some of the best statistical and 
economic sources, he sturdily avows the 
most accepted modern views of the 
causes of poverty and of the extent and 
nature of the economic surplus. There- 
upon he faces the challenge of these 
views with a fundamental faith that the 
application of Christian ethics by the 
church will bring a new era, in which 
“many of the evils of poverty which 
afflict society will be abolished.” 


WRECKAGE 


By J. Hartley Manners. Dodd Mead 
Co. 224 pp. Price $1; by mail of Tur 
Survey $1.08. 


There is no ee or leisure for him 
who enters Lanfear’s consulting 
room, on the ict page of this book, un- 
til, an hour or so later, he hears three 
people laughing happily by the sea, and 


knows that the man out of whose 7 
morphine has stolen twenty years, will 
never again be for twenty seconds in 
bondage to any drug. ‘ 

It is essentially a dramatic theme, this” 
struggle of a weak human against a- 
powerful drug. Mr. Manners has evi-— 


dently put many hours of careful study — 
his raw material / 
And he jj 


into his preparation; 
comes from authentic sources. 
has presented his facts to excellent ad-— 
vantage. Yet inevitably, in propaganda-— 
literature, the propaganda outweighs the 
literature. It is not a successful hyphen-— 
ation. 
that of the morality play. Situations” 
arise not out of the interplay of human 
personalities but out of didactic neces-— 


bir pdt ad 


sity. The people are not characters but 
types. . 
Therefore, the Patient is degraded, 


crafty, as he must be who is to be re- 
formed. There must be a careless” 
Nurse in order that the Patient may 
exhibit slyness. There must be one 
Doctor to whom “these dopes” give a_ 
“pain,’ so that the vision and skill of 
the truer physician may be shown. 

The rich man’s brutality rouses angry 
memories in the drug-taker; 
rance concerning “headache powders” is 


the cue for a discussion of acetanilide; 


his wealth will, of course, help a dru 
reform movement when he is converted. | 
And so on. ' 
Yet it is easier to criticize a play tha 
to write one; and criticism of Wreck-" 
age, be it confessed, begins only when 
the excitement of reading the book has” 
abated. It is a book of no special liter- 
ary charm—but you can’t lay it down till 

you have finished it! 
Gs. 


Everysopy’s BusINEss 


By Charles Eisenman. The Burrows) 
Brothers Company, Cleveland. 166 
pp. $1; by mail of THE Survey $1.07 


Under this terse title, “a business 
man’s interpretation of social responsi-) 
bility” is offered in a very interesting 
form. While the author modestly dis- 
avows more originality than to have 
furnished the cord to bind together the 
widely gathered opinions of others, yet 
his own reactions to the conditions hi 
has observed and to the interpretation: 
of them he has gleaned are significant, 
in themselves, and suggestive of thi 
broader social vision which is being 
taken by more and more business me 

Starting out with an avowal of eco 
nomic and political liberty as his animat 
ing impulse, he concludes that this free 
dom can be effected by “the conserva 
tion of man”, which he holds to b 
“good business, an investment yieldi 
larger and more significant returns thai 
any private holdings.” Denying the 
philanthropy should be asked “to bea 
the burden that belongs to industry” 
affirms it to be “within the power 
business to remedy the evils which in 
dustry creates and to prevent their 
currence.” But he urges this upon me 
of great business ability, less as 
burdensome duty than “a splendid o 
portunity to make a greater and bette 
industry through a better society.” 


The technique, in such case, is” 


his igno-_ | 
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PEACE 


To tHE Epiror: I greatly appreciate 
your advocacy of the cause of peace. 
That out of New York, center of mili- 
tarism, should come your clear note for 
the cause of peace and anti-prepared- 
ness would be a marvel were it not that 
straight thinking is possible anywhere, 
given a thinker. 

ELMER WILLIS SERL. 


River Falls, Wis. 


MEXICAN STUDENTS 


To THE Epiror: May I trouble you 
for information about the fund that you 
recently, in your columns, suggested 
raising to promote peace with Mexico, 
through assisting Mexican students to 
gain an American education and help 
Mexico and the United States to un- 
derstand each other. 

To such a fund started, would small 
sums be accepted and who should they 
be sent to? 

With gratitude to Tur Survey for 
the splendid articles it has published for 
constructive peace, for conservation and 
the true preparedness. 


(Miss) ExizaBeTH SPALDING. 
Denver. 


[The Mexican-American League has 
been organized to promote such work 
of cooperation. George McPherson 
Hunter.is organizing secretary, with of- 
fices at 70 Fifth avenue, New York 
city.—Enprror. | 


SACRIFICE 


To tHE Epitor: The soldiers in the 
trenches are finding that God is close to 
them. We can discover the same thing 
if we will pray that our side-partners 
and our nextdoor neighbors may become 
better acquainted with Him. 
The people. at home in the warring 
countries are making tremendous ma- 
terial as well as family sacrifices. The 
opportunity for sacrifice for the welfare 
of the community is present with us 
also. 
Let every land-owner assess himself 
an annual assessment of.4 per cent on 
his own valuation of his own land (not 
including improvements). From _ the 
amount so calculated let him subtract 
the total of his current tax bills. If 
there is no remainder he can feel that 
he is at least paying his full share of 
the community expenses. If there is a 
remainder let him consider that it be- 
longs to the community and he may re- 
turn all or any part of it to the com- 
munity in such fashion as seems good 
to him. 

“Another form of sacrifice would be to 
inquire of prospective candidates for 
Congress whether they approve of the 


constructive program of rules reform set 
forth by the National Voters League. 


Catvin Gates Pace, M.D. 
Boston. j 


STREETLAND 


To THE Epiror: I am glad to note in 
your review of Street-Land [THE Sur- 
vey for May 20] the special emphasis 
on the need of special programs for each 
city based on its own peculiar condi- 
tions. Mr. Thurston very appropriate- 
ly follows up his review: by saying: 
“Each different city needs in addition 
to such suggestions [as are contained in 
the closing chapter entitled, Street Life: 
a Program] a real individual program 
based upon the detailed facts of that 
particular city.” 

I merely wish to call your attention 
to’ the fact that this emphasis on real 
individual programs is recognized in 
Street-Land itself by quoting the fol- 
lowing program: “It is absolutely es- 
sential that every neighborhood play a 
searchlight on its own street conditions 
in order to locate and eradicate the de- 
structive influences and to lift the life 
of the street to the level of that which 
is best in the life of the home and the 
school.” 

Puitip Davis. 

Boston. 


INSTITUTION “HELP” 


To THE Epitor: Where children are 
not cared for by their own parents there 
should be the strictest scrutiny by inde- 
pendent persons at regular intervals. 
Hidden cruelty, neglect, heartless indif- 
ference, may go on for years even when 
to all outward appearances the condi- 
tions are quite satisfactory. 

Wrong treatment of children is not 
permitted or condoned by the directors 
of institutions, but investigations nearly 
always reveal ignorance of what actually 
transpires as between the mother, chil- 
dren and the help employed for their 
care. It is not uncommon to find the 
servants and nurses in children’s homes 
recruited from the uneducated and fee- 
bleminded class, chiefly because they 
work for little or nothing. Never hav- 
ing learned self-control they are liable 
to lose patience on the slightest provo- 
cation, and visit their wrath on the un- 
fortunate children. Some of these at- 
tendants, while not admitting that they 
themselves were guilty of such conduct, 
have informed the writer of dozens of 
instances of hardship and injustice they 
have witnessed on the part of others and 
this entirely without the knowledge of 
the superintendent. 

Eternal vigilance is said to be the price 
of liberty. It is also an essential re- 
quirement if little children, left as ob- 
jects of public charity, are to be abso- 
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lutely guaranteed the gentleness, pa- 


.tience and love to which they have an 


inalienable right. 
J. J. Ketso. 


[Superintendent Neglected and Depend- 
ent Children]. 


Toronto, Ont. 


HOMES WANTED 


To THE Epiror: In thanking you for 
the account in your issue of July 8 of 
the new Children’s Home Bureau of the 
Department of Public Charities, which 
will take up the work of finding homes 
in private families for children commit- 
ted to the city for support, may I call 
attention to two points which might be 
misleading ? 

The first is that this is an entirely 
new bureau, and not a reorganized form 
of the Children’s Bureau. The con- 
fusion probably arose from the similarity 
of the two names. The second point re- 
lates to the statement that it is expected 
that 1,000 homes for children will be 
found during the first year of the 
bureau’s operation. It is so important 
to lay a solid foundation for this work 
by emphasizing quality rather than 
quantity at the outset that I feel it 
would be a serious mistake to set up 
any rigid figure at the present time. I 
trust, however, that this bureau wil 
obtain sufficiently substantial results. 

May I also take this occasion to seek 
the cooperation of all your readers in 
or near New York city, in our campaign 
to secure as soon as possible a large 
number of satisfactory foster homes. 
Though no children will be actually 
placed during the present epidemic of 
infantile paralysis, these homes are need- 
ed for use as soon as the epidemic is 
over. 

All homes selected must measure up 
to high standards. While exceptionally 
good homes in the inner districts will 
be considered, for the most part use will 
be made of homes in the more open 
suburban sections. It will also be legal- 
ly necessary to keep within the state. 
Children will be placed only in fam- 
ilies of their own religious faith. While 
the desire is to secure an increasing 
proportion of free homes, in general 
payment will be made at the rate of $3 
a week. 

If those who wish to cooperate will 
send us the names and addresses of any 
homes which they believe will be found 
suitable for our purposes, we will have 
these homes visited, and will use such 
as prove satisfactory. 

Joun DANIELS. 
[Director Children’s Home Bureau, De- 
partment of Public Charities. ] 

New York. 


REPRINTING THE SURVEY 


To THE Epitor: I am inclosing a re- 
print of the Survey article, Poverty and 
Poliomyelitis which I sent to the Bos- 
ton Herald, calling the editor’s attention 
to.the fact that it had a direct bearing 
on a fine editorial which had previously 
appeared in the columns of the Herald. 
This editorial, The Basis of It All, ap- 
peared in the same paper the day fol- 
lowing the Survey article. 
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I am so strongly impressed with the 
unusual excellence of some of the Sur- 
vEY articles that I occasionaily send 
clippings to different editors and once in 
a while they are used. Could it not be 
suggested through your columns that it 
would be well for other Survey readers 
to do likewise? 

Such reprinting is productive of many 
good results, not the least of which is the 
encouragement it holds out to a news- 
paper that is inclined to be constructive- 
ly decent. If such a reprinted article 
leads to editorials of the type of this 
one which I am sending you, so much 
the better for the newspaper and those 
who read it. This is secondary, of 
course, to the help such interchange may 
be to the Survey itself. 


BLrancHE Watson. 
Sheffield, Mass. 


THE FORD PARTY 


To tHe Epitor: The Ford peace 
party went to Europe to do four things: 


to carry a message of good will to 
Europe; to hold peace meetings in four 
of the neutral countries; to induce 


groups of people to go with the party to 
The Hague and to establish the Neutral 
Conference for Continuous Mediation. 
It successfully accomplished all that it 
set out to do. 

The conference which is now in ses- 
sion at Stockholm is not, as Professor 
Eckhardt says in THe Survey for 
August 5, “a remnant of the Ford peace 
party,” but a distinctly different organi- 
zation which was created by the Ford 
peace party. It would be more accurate 
to say that the Neutral Conference was 
organized by the Ford peace party 
rather than it “grew out of it” as is 
stated in “The Gist of It” in the. same 
issue. 

Critics of Mr. Ford and the peace 
party have written it down as failure be- 
cause it did not do what it was not or- 
ganized to do. But they fail to note the 
fact that it did accomplish the tasks that 
were given it. In fairness to Mr. Ford 
and the members of the peace party this 
distinction between the pilgrimage which 
set forth from New York on December 
1 of last year and the Neutral Confer- 
ence at Stockholm ought always to be 
made clear when reference is made to 
the work of either. 


ARTHUR L. WEATHERLY. 


Bridgton, Me. 


STATISTICS TO ORDER 


To THE Epiror: I note in the San 
Antonio (Texas) Express, June 18, an 
article by “Judge” Henry Neil, of Oak 
Park, Ill., in which he says: 

“Eight hundred million dollars col- 
lected by taxation was spent in the 
United States last year to maintain in- 
stitutions for dependents and defectives; 
more than double the cost of ten years 
ago.” 

It is impossible to learn the exact 
amount of money collected by taxation, 
spent in institutions for dependents and 
defectives, but it is possible to get an 
estimate from the figures given by the 
United States Census of 1910. 
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The census does not give the amount 
expended, but in the following state- 
ment I have given the exact number of 
inmates as stated by the census, and 
have made the liberal estimate of $200 
per year for each insane and feeble- 
minded person, $150 per year for each 
pauper maintained in an almshouse, and 
$100 per year for each person cared for 
in private institutions partly supported 
by public funds. The figures for the 
year 1910 are as follows: 


Insane in  hos- 
ae 187,791 at $200 $37,550,000 
Feebleminded in 
institutions . 20,731 200 4,150,000 
Paupers in alms- 
houses ........ 84,198 150 12,600,000 
292,720 $54,300,000 
Estimated number 
of inmates of 
private institu- 
tions partly 
supported by 
public funds. .100,000 100 10,000,000 
392,720 $64,300,000 


It will be observed that this very liberal 
estimate is only 744 per cent of the amount 
stated by Mr. Neil. 

This is a good example of the reck- 
less manner in which statistics are 
manufactured by guess work. 


Hastines H. Hart. 


[Director Department of Child-Help- 
ing, Russell Sage Foundation]. 


New York. 


PROSTITUTION IN JAPAN 


To tHE Epitor: The reference to the 
problem of prostitution in Japan in the 
July 15 issue of THE Survey suggests 
the communication of the following sta- 
tistical data just published by the Cen- 
tral Sanitary Bureau of the Department 
for Home Affairs of the Imperial 
Japanese Government: 

“The number of brothel-quarters ex- 
isting at the end of 1914 (any place 
where licensed prostitutes existed is 
treated as a brothel-quarter) was 576, 
which as compared with last year was a 
decrease of 4. The daily average of 
prostitutes all over the country through- 
out the present year was 50,401, which 
as compared with last year was a de- 
crease of 669. The number of places 
for examining the health of these pros- 
titutes was 476, which as compared with 
last year was an increase of 3. The 
total number of health examinations 
these prostitutes underwent at these ex- 
amination-places during 1914, was 3,233,- 
171, which as compared with last year 
shows an increase of 158,451. In these 
examinations, 2.71 per cent of the total 
number (smaller than last year by 0.17 
per cent) of prostitutes were found af- 
fected. The number of prostitutes’ hos- 
pitals (including other places for treat- 
ing prostitutes, though they cannot be 
called hospitals exactly) which were to 
take in these affected prostitutes was 270 
in all, which as compared with last year 
was a decrease of 4; while the average 
number of times each prostitute was 


Including a considerable number of in- 
sane patients in private hospitals not sup- 
ported by public funds. 


IQI6 


ent year was 1.74, which as compare 
with last year was just the same.’ 

In addition to the foregoing the reo 
port contains the statement that the pro- 
portion of prostitutes found to be dis— 
eased upon examination was as high as 
6.9 per cent for Aomori district and as 
low as 1 per cent in the districts of 
Saitama and Shimane. .In the city of 
Osaka, which is referred to in your 


taken into the hospital during the eg 


article, the proportion of diseased pros~ 


titutes was 4.6 per cent. The term “af- 


fected” is however, used in a very gens 


eral sense, and apparently includes any 
form of sickness, aside from social dis- 
eases. Out of 87, 526 “affected” cases 
of all kinds 4,588, or 5.2 per cent were 
caused by syphilis, and 39,423, or 45.9 
per cent by gonorrhoea. As far as it is 
possible to judge, none of the prostitutes” 
was found to suffer from leprosy. 
FREDERICK L. HorrMAN. 
[ Statistician, Prudential Insurance 
Company. | 
Newark, N. J. 
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ARBITRATION IN R. R. STRIKE 


To tHE Eprror: I wish you would - 
take up compulsory arbitration in con- 
nection with the railroad strike. My 
feeling is that the employer, with more 
money for press notices and lawyers, 
would always profit by a compulsory 
delay, unless the government can en- 


oh pce cnt Bn Aa 


~~ 


force neutrality on newspapers, or sup- — 
press press notice on both sides and — 


force the daily papers to publish pro- - 


ceedings more than they have done dur- 
ing the long negotiations of the present 
strike. What is the use of commissions 
to inform the public if the public either 
cannot or will not read them? 

In the latter case it seems to me that 


such a public has forfeited its claim to — 


consideration on the part of the unions. 
ADELAIDE GEMBERLING. 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y 


FROM DOORSTEP TO 
DOORSTEP 


To tHe Epitor: Mrs. Anderson’s 
notable gift of $100,000 toward a fund 
for establishing the work of the Henry 
Street Settlement of New York on a 
more substantial financial basis is a sig- 
nificant event [see Tuer, Survey for 
June 3, page 271]. The values of the 
bedside service as developed by Miss 
Wald and her associates has always em- 
phasized for social workers the impor- 
tance of intimate human relations upon 
which important and far-reaching pro- 
gressive social measures can be develop- 
ed. This is an extraordinarily gratify- 
ing instance of large-minded financial 
beneficence matching a large, subtly con- 
ceived, statesmanlike project in social 
work. 

This donation is one of the largest 
ever made to any non-institutional form 
of service. It is peculiarly suggestive 
for this reason, foreshadowing the ap- 
proach of the time when public-spirited 
application of money will have caught 
up with the similar application of per- 
sonal intelligence and skill, in emphasiz- 
ing the open community as the great in- 
stitution in which more and more the 
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problems and possibilities of individual 
capacity and character and of the up- 
building of the nation must be wrought 
out. 

For more than a generation there has 
been a steadily increasing convergence 
upon the home as the vital focal point 
at which all sound beginnings of every 
sort of helpful service should be made. 
The development of district nursing has 
been one of the finest and strongest 
ways in which this conviction has regis- 
tered itself. Every sort of visiting in- 
terest will, however, find new encourage- 
ment in Mrs. Anderson’s gift. 

It is to be hoped that in connection 
with the new outlook which will come 
after the war, with its broader and 
farther perspectives, this development in 
New York may lead to a new sense of 
the substantial and even paramount 
claim for large financial support of those 
forms of philanthropic effort which are 
engaged first and last with maintaining 
and enhancing the standards and aspira- 
tions of the American home. 

There is another important suggestion 
coming out of this gift which has an im- 
portant bearing on some of the more re- 
cent phases of the organization of social 
work, and especially under the general 
head of health. Great progress has 
been made by specialized agencies in 
covering cities in their entirety for the 
purpose of the particular service which 
they undertake. The necessities of the 


-case require a strong central organiza- 


tion. But when it comes to the local 
application of these services, important 
sympathetic factors are often overlooked. 
The science of the local anplication of 
specialties of service which has been 
built up by Miss Wald everywhere car- 
ries the spirit and point of view of those 
who have sought to bring the best which 
knowledge, insight and reflection have 
to offer to the problem of meeting elu- 
sive but imperative neighborhood needs, 
and then of eliciting the full, free initia- 
tive of the people in passing on what 
they have received from doorstep to 
doorstep, from fireside to fireside. 


Rozert A. Woops. 
[South End House]. 
Boston. 


THE “BEETERS” 


To tHE Epiror: Because women vote 
in Colorado, Mrs. Florence Kelley in 
your issue of July 1, attempts to condone 
the fact that 5,000 children from 6 to 
16 years old have been working in the 
Colorado beet fields for several years, 
often from 12 to 14 hours a day. She 
says, “the Colorado women voters, in- 
formed for the first time of the facts, 
can make all needed changes in the 
school law at the next meeting of their 
legislature.” 

Is it possible that 5,000 children could 
do this work in Colorado for years with- 
out the knowledge of any of the women 
voters? How about the women teachers 
who have presided over almost empty 
school-rooms during many weeks of the 
year? They are voters—could they not 
hhave informed the other women voters? 
Was it necessary to wait until a mere 
man from a male suffrage state came 


and called the attention of the whole 
country to the facts? 

Has Colorado now no child labor law 
or compulsory education law which 
would, if enforced} prevent thousands 
of children front being kept out of 
school a considerable part of every year 
at long hours of labor? Is it possible 
that women have had the ballot nearly 
a quarter of a century without securing 
such laws? Or, if they have such laws, 
is it impossible for voting women to se- 
cure their enforcement? 

Mrs. Kelley attempts to draw a red 
herring across the trail by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that children are over- 
worked in the fields of Ohio as well as 
in Colorado. Is not this a curious in- 
verted reasoning? We have been told 
for years by sufiragists that women must 
have the ballot to prevent such abuses 
as this. Now when experience has 
proved that women’s ballot does not pre- 
vent them, the suffragists excuse the 
fact by saying that the same abuses 
occur in male suffrage states! 


Marian M. Wuitney. 
Jaffrey, N. H. 


To tHE Epiror: No state in this re- 
public safeguards its rural children ade- 
quately against exploitation in agricul- 
ture, or enforces effectively compulsory 
education laws for their benefit. The 
obstacles in the way of so doing vary 
from state to state, and one very great 
obstacle is vastness of area inhabited 
by sparse population owning meager 
supplies of taxables. These are the con- 
ditions prevailing over thousands of 
square miles of the desert states from 
western Kansas to and including Idaho, 
Nevada and Arizona. 

Here it would seem reasonable to ex- 
pect a high percentage of illiteracy, and 
it is a source of surprise at each recur- 
ring federal decennial census that in 
these states the illiteracy figures are 
creditable. 

In the case of the “beeters’”, the dif- 
ficulty in Colorado is complicated by the 
presence of parents who are illiterate, 
foreign to the language and institutions 
of Colorado. It behooves all Ameri- 
cans, moreover, to remember that the 
policy of welcoming illiterates is na- 
tional, not peculiar to any section or 
state, and not avoidable by any. 

In Colorado, as elsewhere, the prob- 
lem of education for all the rural chil- 
dren has, hitherto, admittedly proved in- 
soluble. Its precise nature having now, 
for the first time, been made known to 
all the voters, the “beeters” are so far 
fortunate that the whole intelligence of 
the state, that of all the mothers and 
women teachers, can be effectively fo- 
cused, with that of the men, upon the 
children’s need. 

If the same power had been conferred 
a quarter century since upon the women 
of New Hampshire, the outlook today 
would be correspondingly brighter for 
New Hampshire’s children. In Man- 
chester, not long ago, a federal investi- 
gator found a woman, born and bred in 
that New England city, and herself a 
mother, who could not speak or read 
the English language. 

It is not contended that the sad plight 
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of this native New Englander is due to 
the fact that New Hampshire women do 
not vote for state officers or state poli- 
cies. But so extreme an _ educational 
failure in an urban community, in an 
old established civilization, where wealth 
is abundant, indicates that leaving 
women politically powerless to share in 
establishing and enforcing a state’s edu- 
cational policy is no remedy for illiter- 
acy and the exploitation of children, 
even of those native to our soil. 

No anti-suffragists can find solace in 
the experience of the “beeters” but the 
“beeters” might well rejoice that, hav- 
ing been discovered, they will be among 
the first of the neglected rural children 
to receive the care they need, precisely 
because the women who are their fellow 
citizens can speak with power in their 
behalf. 

FLORENCE KELLEY. 

New York. 


The Turkish blockade of American relief 
for Armenia and Syria will be the first 
important and trying task of the new am- 
bassador to Turkey, Abram I. Elkus of 
New York, who sailed August 17. 


This terse and engaging sentence comes 
in a private letter from a newspaperman 
on the Texas border: “Peace sentiment 
in the militia camps, already strong, in- 
creases with each dust storm.” 


The picture of Scotch women doing their 
bit in men’s places at unloading a coal car, 
published in THE Survey for July 29, was 
loaned by the Coal Age. Through an un- 
fortunate oversight credit was not given. 


Exporting the American Playground, the 
articles by C. M. Goethe which are running 
in the once-a-month edition of THE SurVEY, 
have been made a part of the prescribed 
reading in the recreation course at the Uni- 
versity of California summer school. 


Charles B. Barnes of New York has been 
reelected president of the American As- 
sociation of Public Employment Offices and 
G. B. Berner of Buffalo secretary-treasurer. 
The next meeting will be held in Milwau- 
kee September 20-21, 1917. 


The Southern Sociological Congress will 
resume its extension conferences with a 
meeting at Winston-Salem, N. C., on Sep- 
tember 19, to be followed by other confer- 
ences in Farmville, Va., commencing Sep- 
tember 26 and Bristol, Tenn., October 3. 


A. J. McKelway, southern secretary of 
the National Child Labor Committee has 
been granted leave of absence by the Com- 
mittee and is engaged in organizing a 
Bureau of Education and Social Service 
under the auspices of the National Com- 
mittee of the Democratic Party. 7 


Clarence S. Darrow, Frank P. Walsh, 
A. W. Kerr, and W. B. Rubin have been 
retained jointly by the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor to act as advisory counsel in 
a campaign against the misuse by the courts 
of the power of injunction. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line, 


‘‘Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘‘Situations Wanted,”’ ‘‘Help Wanted,”’ etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


EMPLOYMENT Sortciror ror CHIcaco 
State FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFice. The II- 
linois State Civil Service Commission will 
hold examinations at various points in II- 
linois on October 7, 1916 for Employment 
Solicitor. Salary $75 to $100 a month. Open 
to men over 21 years residing in Illinois. 
For details and application blanks address 
State Civil Service Commission, Spring- 
field, Illinois, or Room 904, 130 North Fifth 
ave., Chicago. 


WANTED—A young woman, able to 
teach elementary school work and sewing. 
Must be a Jewess and a disciplinarian. Give 
full particulars regarding experience, and 
references. Institution is in a suburb ninety 
miles from New York. Must be a resident 
worker. Address 2372 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AS EXECUTIVE or first assistant in 
large Health Center or similar work, by 
college woman with 10 years’ experience 
in health education and administration; 
particularly interested in field teaching of 
students, in organization and_ research. 
Address 2319, Survey. 


WANTED—By October, position by 
trained, experienced social worker, now em- 
ployed. Speaks French, German, Italian, 
some Spanish. Hospital work preferred. 
Address 2362, SurRvEY. : 


EXECUTIVE head of settlement, institu- 
tional, manager, neighborhood and _ civic 
worker, Jewish or non-sectarian, seeks con- 
nection. Flighest credentials. Address Effi- 
ciency, SURVEY. 


STRONG 


TRC case-worker for special in- 
vestigation. 


Address Capable, Survey. 


CONSTRUCTIVE club-worker especial- 
2 adapted for girls’ work. Address 2370, 
URVEY, 


_EXPERIENCED children’s worker de- 
sires temporary employment from first of 
October. Address 2371, Survey. 


_ POSITION as visitor for church or re- 
lief organization by woman of fifteen 
years’ visiting experience in New York. 
Address 2373, Survey. 


TRAINED Kindergartner with experi- 
ence as assistant in settlement desires posi- 
tion. Address 2374, Survey. 


FGR SALE 


In the hills one hour from New York, 
large house in excellent condition; 14 
rooms, 3 baths, sleeping porches, barn. 
Lot 113 x 239. Fine shade trees and air. 
Has been used for children’s convalescent 
home. Address 2346, Survey. 
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= Bankers Trust Company’s 
= Building 
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Would you name 
a friend as trustee? 


Often it is desired to keep an estate under the 
supervision of a friend or member of the 
family, and yet not burden him with its 
management. 


If you appoint a friend or relative as co-executor and 
co-trustee with the Bankers Trust Company, your 
estate will have the desired personal attention and 
he will be relieved of most of the burden of work and 
Caring for estates and trusts is the 
primary object of the Trust Company, and it has every 
facility for managing them safely and advantageously. 


The officers of this Company will be glad to confer 
with you, or tosend youinformation regarding any 
trust or banking business you may have in mind. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 Wall Street 


Resources over $250,000,000 


al LL 


New York 
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SCHOOLS 


he New York Training School 

for Community Workers an- 

nounces the opening of its second year 
of LECTURES AND PRACTICAL 
WORK, beginning October 11, 1916. 


For information address Executive Secretary 


70 Fifth Avenue New York City 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


COURSE IN PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING 


A course in public health nursing designed 
to prepare properly qualified nurses for 
positions in Ohio, paying $75 to $100 per 


month is offered during the academic year 


Ig16-17. The course will extend from 
September 19, 1916 to June 13, 1917, and 
will include theoretical and practical work. 
Information regarding requirements for 
admission may be obtained from the En- 
trance Examination Board, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


RIGGS SCHOOL 


An agricultural school to train boys for self- 
support in country life. A few free and partly 
free scholarships. Tuition, board and lodging, 
$200, for twelve months term. Boys admitted 
from twelve to fourteen years of age. For 
further particulars apply to F. B. RIGGS, 
Headmaster, Lakeville, Conn. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOME SCHOOL, Sparkill, N. Y. 
Ten boys and girls aged 7 to g years, delightful 
farm, open air sleep, work, play; modern meth- 
ods. Mrs. John Collier, Provincetown, Mass. 


BULLETINS . “‘Five-Cent Meals,” 10c; “‘Food 
* Values,’ 10c; ‘ Free-Hand Cook- 
ing,’ 10c; ““ The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
iances,” 15c; ‘*The Profession of Home-Making, 
Bame Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 
American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St..Chicago 


THE NORMAL LIFE BY EDWARD T. DEVINE 
BY MAIL OF THE SURVEY $1.07 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


The Problem of [legitimacy 


The Society for Helping Destitute Moth- 
ers and Infants offers leaflets and Reports 
giving the substance of what they have 
learned in more than forty years of suc- 
cessful work for mothers and infants, in- 
cluding many unmarried mothers. For 
these address, Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 
Coolidge Point, Magnolia, Mass. (Secretary 
of The Society for Helping Destitute Moth- 
ers and Infants.) 


Bound Volumes of 


The Forerunner 


A Monthly Magazine 
By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


THE FORERUNNER is not so much a 
magazine as “GILMAN'S WORKS,” 
published serially. The seven Bound 
Volumes are not “back numbers”, but a 
set of GILMAN'S WORKS, each volume 
of which amounts in bulk of material to 
four books of some sixty-three thousand 
words each, These volumes constitute a 
unique collection of work by one author, 
—short stories, articles, allegories, verse, 
drama, review, and some of her most 
important books. The full set represent- 
ing TWENTY-EIGHT BOOKS may now 
be purchased for $10.00, express collect. 
Price of a single Volume, $1.50 postpaid, 
except Volume I, which is $2.00 post- 
paid. 


os 


CHARLTON COMPANY 
67 Wall Street, NEW YORK CITY 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


